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PREFACE. 

The germ of this thick pamphlet was a purpose to write a single dis- 
course, of not unusual length, to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the building of the present church "of the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society in New Bedford. But dates, fects, and figures pertain- 
ing Ito the building of a meeting-house had for me little interest in 
themselves. Their only interest lay in what the meeting-house stood 
for when built ; and that could not be seen except by tracing the history 
that preceded and followed. I had long perceived that this history had 
certain specially interesting aspects as an instance of ecclesiastical evo- 
lution ; and having started into the story at a point fifty years back, I 
found it impossible to stop until I had traversed the whole pathway of 
two centuries. Thus the proposed sermon of forty-five minutes grew 
into two discourses, each of extraordinary length, and' from these two 
came a third, for the application. The latter, at the suggestion of many 
who heard it, is also here printed, excepting two or three paragraphs of 
specially personal concern. Nor is this all. Appendices have been 
added for preserving together important documents and facts. The 
materials there collected will, it is believed, prove interesting to those 
who like to see history in the making. 

Before committing anything to paper, I was satisfied that I had dis- 
covered the right historical clue to the conditions of religious develop- 
ment in the old township of Dartmouth ; but at the time the Discourses 
were delivered, many details of the evidence had to be left for further 
investigation, and some of the statements could then only be made con- 
jecturally. That more complete research having since been made, I 
have been gratified to learn that all the conclusions previously arrived 
at, partly by inference, have been abundantly sustained by the collective 
facts. The new facts have necessitated some revision and additions in 
the first Discourse. Much new matter has been gathered concerning 
the first minister, Samuel Hunt ; and it has also been ascertained that 
there was Congregational preaching in the town, by James Gardner, 
before Mr. Hunt's settlement. 

For aid to these researches, I must express my obligation, first of all, 
to Elisha C. Leonard, Esq., of this city, who generously offered to read 
to me certain portions of his own valuable collection of manuscript 
copies of old records and other matters pertaining to the history of 
Dartmouth : a collection which, it is to be hoped, may at some day find 
publication. It was his reading that suggested a more thorough search 
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of the Province Records at the State House than I had previously made, 
and that put me on the track of James Gardner : and I here express to 
him my most grateful appreciation of the kind service which he thus 
rendered me. I also desire to thank the Town Clerk of Dartmouth, the 
City Clerk of New Bedford, the Librarian of the New Bedford Public 
Library, the custodian in this city of the copied early records of Dart- 
mouth Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends, and the Pastors and 
Clerks of the several related Congregational Societies in New Bedford, 
Fairhaven, and Acushnet Village, for the uniform readiness and cour- 
tesy with which they have given me access to needful records in their 
keeping. To all others who have aided me by suggestion or informa- 
tion, I also return cordial thanks. 

That in so wide, and, to a considerable extent, pathless field, I have 
escaped all errors, I cannot dare to hope. I can only claim an honest and 
patient effort to arrive at the exact truth, and to make no statements 
without going, if possible, to original sources. 

I now commit this monograph to the members of the First Congrega- 
tional Society of New Bedford, whose liberality made the printing of it 
possible. May this introduction to the ancestry behind us make us 
more resolute to be ** such as help the life of the future." 

W. J. P. 

New Bedford, Jan. lo, 1889. 
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To THE Memory 

OF THE Men and Women of the old 

Township of Dartmouth,^ 

on both sides of the memorable struggle 

between Instituted Religion and Liberty of Conscience, 

TQ WHOSE Moral Courage and Fidelity to Conviction 

is largely due 

that felicitous union of religion and liberty, 

which is our possible heritage to-day, 

THESE Discourses 

ARE filially INSCRIBED BY ONE OF THE 

Sons of Dartmouth. 
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I 



HISTORICAL DISCOURSE. 



May 27, 1888. 

I. 

We have just entered on the second half century since 
this house was built and dedicated to the service of re- 
ligion. But the society that has owned and occupied 
the house is older than the house by at least almost an- 
other half century. It was in 1795 that the first action 
was taken by which this society, in time, came to have 
an individual and corporate existence of its own. But 
before that corporate existence came, it had a specially 
organized joint existence with the ancient parish of the 
old township of Dartmouth, which had its meeting-house 
at the head of Acushnet river. This society was a di- 
rect offshoot from that old parish by legitimate ecclesi- 
astical procedure. Moreover, by a special provision, it 
continued to hold certain rights in the mother society 
even after attaining a corporate life by itself. There are 
several religious societies of the Congregational polity 
within the present limits of New Bedford and Fairhaven 
which, in a general sense, may justly claim to be de- 
scendants of the ancient church at the head of the 
Acushnet ; but, as will appear in the unfolding of the 
matter, this society of ours is bound back to the common 
parentage by more direct ties of ecclesiastical and legal 
continuity than any other. It would, therefore, be a 
half finished task if one were to attempt to give the his- 
tory of this society without an eflTort to trace, so far as 
is now possible, its ancestral history ; that is, without 
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going back into the ecclesiastical life of New England 
not merely one century, but two centuries. For that old 
parish, out of which this society directly grew, and of 
which, during its first thirteen years, it was still an active 
part, was a product and illustration of those religious 
principles that ruled in the colonies of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay long before there was any state of 
Massachusetts. The old parish is now extinct, and its 
origin is wrapped in obscurity ; yet through it run our 
ancestral roots as a religious organization into the soil of 
the colonial era, where history and tradition are mixed 
vaguely together. 

ANTECEDENT HISTORY. 

I must ask you, then, in the first place, to transport 
yourselves with me in imagination, for a few moments, 
to the New England of two hundred years and more 
ago. We are accustomed to think of our forefathers as 
fleeing from religious persecution in England, and cross- 
ing the Atlantic to establish civil and spiritual liberty in 
this land. And, as the result of their courage and de- 
votion, liberty did come in time. But the time was long 
and the struggle fierce and deadly. It was freedom of 
conscience for themselves that our forefathers sought. 
They had not thought of applying the Golden Rule in 
this matter of religious liberty, and of thus doing to 
others in America what they wished others to do to them 
in England. Hence, as a matter of fact, there was very 
little freedom of conscience in New England in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. It was the time when 
theocratic government, adrriinistered by the clergy and 
elders of the Puritan churches, was at its height. The 
Church and the State were one, and the Church was 
more specially that one. In the powerful Massachusetts 
Bay colony, which overshadowed the older one at Ply- 
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mouth, none but church members, — that is, communi- 
cants, — were allowed to vote in town meetings or to 
have any voice or office in political affairs. In both col- 
onies it was the law that all the inhabitants were to be 
taxed for the support of churches and their ministers, 
and these churches must be of one faith. To set up or 
attend any other religious meeting than those authorized 
by the colonial authorities was a penal offence. The 
Cambridge Platform had been adopted by a synod of all 
the clergy around Massachusetts Bay, establishing for 
creed the Westminster Confession of Faith, and declar- 
ing it to be the duty of laymen to submit to their elders. 
And though it was the theory of Congregationalism that 
every church member had an equal voice and vote in 
religious matters, the elders had ways of silencing re- 
fractory members and annulling their votes by suspend- 
ing them for spiritual discipline. Says Dr. Dexter, in 
his learned work on '' Congregationalism as Seen in its 
Literature": ''The earl)' Congregationalism of this 
country was a Congregation alized Presbyterianism, or a 
Presbyterianized Congregationalism ; which had its roots 
in one system and its branches in the other." From the 
middle of the seventeenth century to near its close, gov- 
ernment in New England was an ecclesiastical aristoc- 
racy. The clergy were the rulers, and they ruled with 
a high hand. They dictated the laws and appointed the 
magistrates. They were judge and jury. Heretics to 
the established faith they hunted down with little mercy, 
and often with ingenious cruelty. Baptists were ban- 
ished, Quakers were hanged. Episcopalians were wor- 
ried into exile, persons who in any way made themselves 
obnoxious to the dominant religious belief were subjected 
to inquisitorial persecution. Imprisonment, public whip- 
ping on the bare flesh, to fasten the offender to a cart 
and drag him, (or her,) half naked, to be whipped from 
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town to town, were not infrequent modes of punishment 
for the crime of heresy. Even absence from public wor- 
ship of the established order was punished with a fine. 
And, moreover, trial and punishment so soon followed 
arrest, and the obstacle of sending for legal redress 
across the Atlantic was so great that these gross abuses 
went on without permitting the exercise of the constitu- 
tional right which every British subject had of appealing 
to the crown. 

But it must not be inferred that these harsh laws and 
such atrocities in the execution of them met with no re- 
sistance except from the offenders themselves. The 
people were often better than their laws, and were in 
general more humane than their rulers. Occasionally 
a victim was rescued from the constable's whip by the 
uprising of the people in pity. It was the law that who- 
ever should give entertainment to a Quaker was to be 
fined or whipped, and the law was executed. Yet 
Quakers found entertainment even among those not of 
their faith. The Plymouth court once appointed a com- 
mittee of sobriety and experience from their own num- 
ber to '' frequent Quaker meetings " and see if they could 
not find opportunity to convince the Quakers of their 
dangerous errors. The committee were so much im- 
pressed by the earnestness and simplicity of the Qjiaker 
worship that three of the four reported it as their opinion 
that the laws against Qjiakers were too severe and should 
be abrogated, and they themselves fell under suspicion 
in consequence. Even Governor Winthrop hesitated at 
some of the extreme measures of the Boston clergy ; and 
the young and chivalrous Sir Henry Vane was too true 
and broad a friend of freedom to do all the work required 
of him as governor by the clerical despots, and went 
back to England a disappointed but wiser man. 

In the Plymouth colony a more liberal policy and 
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spirit had always prevailed. The Pilgrim fathers were 
guilty of no such atrocities as were committed by their 
brethren in the colony of Massachusetts Bay. No blood 
of persecution is on their skirts. They did not like 
Qiiakers and Baptists, or liked them best when farthest 
off, and they made laws against them ; but they did not 
hang them. They at one time disfranchised Qjiakers 
by a special law, but the general test that one must be a 
member of a Congregational church as a qualification 
for voting never existed in the Plymouth colony. And 
of the leaders in both colonies it must be said that their 
unjust and severe measures did not spring from any sel- 
fish ambition or inhumanity of heart, but that these men 
were the logical victims of a false principle. They hon- 
estly believed that they were serving God. They stood 
for conscience and moral purity ; and their unflinching 
fidelity to conviction was their crown of honor. But be- 
cause of a false theological principle from which they 
started they were led to do deeds abhorrent to all prin- 
ciples of equity and brotherhood and pure religion. 

In fact, two antagonistic principlesy which had existed 
in the heart of Protestantism from its origin, were con- 
tending with each other for mastery in the New England 
colonies. The motto of the Protestant reformation was : 
'' The Bible, and the Bible only, the infallible rule of 
faith and practice, to be read and interpreted by each 
individual for himself." This served well enough for a 
rallying cry so long as there was a common foe to face 
in the claims of the papacy. But as soon as that con- 
test was settled, the self-contradiction in the Protestant 
principle began to appear. The Bible was to be ac- 
cepted as infallible authority in lieu of the authority of 
the papal church ; but, in order to determine what the 
Bible said and meant, the people were to be taught to 
read it themselves in the light of their own best judg- 
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ment. Here, then, was an assertion of the right of indi- 
vidual inquiry and of the exercise of finite reason in as- 
certaining what the absolute and infallible rule of faith 
and practice is. From the logical contradiction between 
these two sides of the Protestant declaration came all 
the struggle and tragedy that attended the development 
of religion in the New England colonies. The Pilgrims 
and Puritans brought the Bible across the ocean with the 
idea of making that book a complete and literal basis of 
a commonwealth. They offered it not only for a creed 
of faith and a code of practical duty, but as a statute 
book of civil government. Soon they discovered that 
the Protestant proviso that the people were to read the 
Bible for themselves, and use their own enlightened rea- 
son in the interpretation of it, was a menace of imminent 
peril to the peace and safety of the state. They saw 
that the Antinomians, the Baptists, the Qjiakers, were 
all taking the same Bible for authority, and yet were 
drawing from it doctrines and practices very different 
from their own and from each other. And this peril 
they boldly confronted by denying the proviso of private 
interpretation. The people might read the Bible, but 
they were to accept the interpretation of the elders, and 
that again was to be bound by the decision of a synod 
that had established an interpretation for all time. They, 
therefore, the ruling party, retired into the citadel of the 
first half of the Protestant declaration, — the supreme 
and infallible authority of the Bible ; while the opposi- 
tion party, the alleged heretics of various sorts, con- 
tended, with. consciences as stern and tenaciouis, for the 
second half of the declaration, — the right to interpret 
the Bible according to their own best judgment. Hence 
the inevitable and irrepressible conflict of principles dia- 
metrically opposed to each other, of conscience against 
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conscience, to be fought out to some conclusion or other 
on the soil of this continent. 

THE ANCIENT PARISH. 

Such was the general condition of things when the old 
township of Dartmouth was formed in 1664, including in 
its limits the present towns of Dartmouth, Westport, 
Fairhaven, Acushnet, the city of New Bedford, and a 
strip of Tiverton and Little Compton. This tract of 
country had pleased the eyes of some of the leading 
settlers at Plymouth a number of years earlier, and in 
1652 it had been purchased of the Indians.* Only a 
few of the original purchasers appear, however, to have 
settled here. White people had, nevertheless, located 
within the district, coming mostly from other quarters. 
A majority of them were Qjiakers and Baptists, who, 
presumably, had sought this retired part of the country 
in order to find relief from their persecutors. By 1664 
the inhabitants had increased sufficiently to admit of a 
town government, and the court at Plymouth, within 
whose jurisdiction the region belonged, ordered that 
such an organization should be effected. But it was the 
theory of the Plymouth colony, as well as that of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, that one of the principal duties of a town 
organization was to provide for the interests of religion. 
A town was expected to build a meeting-house and to 
procure and support a minister of the type of faith ac- 
ceptable to the authorities at Plymouth or Boston. This 
was the busines,s of a town meeting just as much as the 

♦ The deed of sale was signed by Wamsutta, son of Massasoit, on behalf of 
the Indians, and by Edward Winslow and John Cooke for the Pilgrim pur- 
chasers. The price paid, as specified in the deed, was : " Thirty yards of 
cloth, eight mooseskins, fifteen axes, fifteen hoes, fifteen pair of breeches, eight 
blankets, two kettles, one cloak, £2 in wampan, eight pair stockings, eight 
pair of shoes, one iron pot, and ten shillings in another commodity.'' 
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laying out of a road or the assessing of any taxes. In- 
deed, before the town of Dartmouth was organized, the 
Plymouth court had already recommended that places 
sparsely settled, as this region then was, should "apply 
themselves in some effectual way for the increase of 
their number," and '' especially that they endeavor to 
procure an able, godly man for the dispensing of the 
word among them." 

In the township of Dartmouth, however," great obsta- 
cles were at once encountered in the practical execution 
of this theory. The majority of the inhabitants, being 
Baptists and Quakers, might resist and did resist the 
taxing of themselves for building a meeting-house and 
supporting a ministry in the interest of beliefs which 
they conscientiously denied as false and unchristian. 
Moreover, the town was spread over a large territory. 
It comprised fully 140 square miles. It had several 
small collections of population, the germs of villages, 
but no natural common centre. To unite these different 
local interests and such a widely scattered population in 
one common meeting-house was not practically easy. 
The Plymouth court kept reminding the town of its duty 
in this respect, but the duty was neglected. The court 
followed up these admonitions in 1670 by passing a law 
that in all towns without a regular ministry a certain sum 
should be raised ** to be kept as a stock for building of 
a meeting-house or for encouragement of a minister to 
labor among them," and that in Dartmouth that year 
fifteen pounds should be levied for this purpose. The 
town disobeyed the order. The next year the order was 
repeated, but with no better success. Then the gover- 
nor of Plymouth colony, accompanied by other officials, 
came to a Dartmouth town meeting to urge compliance 
with the law, but even the authority of their official pres- 
ence did not avail. After the King Philip war, whereby 
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the houses in Dartmouth had been mostly burned and 
the citizens driven off, the court endeavored to scare the 
inhabitants into obedience by pronouncing the catastro- 
phe a '' tremendous dispensation of God," which may 
have been provoked by their ** contempt of his Gospel." 
But they were not to be frightened into compliance ; for, 
though they held the same theological belief with regard 
to such calamities being sent by the Almighty for a 
special punishment, they could not confess themselves 
guilty of '' contempt of his Gospel." They claimed to 
have a truer interpretation of his Gospel than their ac- 
cusers had, and ministers ** able and godly." New and 
more stringent laws were passed, but the town success- 
fully evaded or resisted them. 

In 1692 the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonies 
were consolidated under a new charter, and Dartmouth 
henceforth came under the authority of the general pro- 
vincial court in Boston. The town was repeatedly in- 
dicted '' for want of a minister according to law." At 
the next town meeting after such an indictment in 1704, 
it was voted to reply to the Court: *' We answer that 
we have one qualified as the law directs — an honest 
man, fearing God and hating covetousness, and a learned 
orthodox minister, able to dispense the word and Gospel 
unto us." The town's claim to have a minister qualified 
according to law was probably based on an order of the 
Province Court in 1693, which ran as follows : *' That 
every minister, being a person of good conversation, 
able, learned, and orthodox, that shall be chosen by the 
major part of the inhabitants in any town, at a town 
meeting duly warned for that purpose [fifteen days pre- 
vious] shall be the minister of such town ; and the whole 
town shall be obliged to pay towards his settlement and 
maintenance, each man his several proportion thereof." 
Dartmouth, certainly, could not have intended to claim 
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that it had complied literally with the full intent of this 
law ; for not at this time, if indeed at any time, did the 
town both elect a minister and tax all of the inhabitants 
for his maintenance. Yet it might justly claim to have 
a minister who in the view of *< the major part of the 
inhabitants" was '* qualified as the law directs" ; that is, 
** of good conversation, able, learned, and orthodox." 

The town had really not been without a minister nor 
without religious meetings from its earliest years. The 
Qjiakers had meetings and ministers satisfactory to them- 
selves. And the Baptists had a minister in John Cooke, 
who as a boy came over in the Mayflower and grew up 
to become a man of mark and influence in the colony at 
Plymouth. He was one of the committee who had been 
selected to visit the Qiiaker meetings for their conver- 
sion, and had himself been converted to respect and tol- 
erance for them. Afterwards he became a Baptist and 
a preacher ; and as one of the original purchasers of the 
territory he removed to this part of the country, prob- 
ably for greater peace to body and mind. Though ex- 
communicated from the Plymouth church, the Plymouth 
rulers still gave him their respect and confidence, and 
the Court invested him with authority to act as magis- 
trate in authorizing marriages, administering oaths, is- 
suing out warrants, etc. He was probably, at the time, 
the most experienced if not the ablest man of affairs in 
Dartmouth, as well as a preacher ; and as he lived till 
1695, well might Dartmouth say that it needed in that 
time no better minister. Whether he had a successor at 
the time the town was indicted in 1704 I do not know. 
But as the Baptists had had a church on the western 
borders of the town since 1686, there may have been a 
minister there of whom the confident words in the town's 
answer to the court's indictment may have been perfectly 
true. Or a minister of the Society of Friends may have 
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been meant; for Dartmouth more than once elected 
preachers of that Society for ministers. That the town 
had not been destitute of religious influences and teach- 
ing is evidenced, too, by the fact that in 1700 there were 
about two hundred '' Christianized Indians" (so-called) 
within its limits. 

But at length the persistent effort of the General Court 
to have in Dartmouth a minister after its own heart was 
crowned with success. In 1708 Samuel Hunt came into 
the town and began his labors for establishing a church 
of the Congregational order. He was an educated man, 
a graduate of Harvard College, and was induced to come 
hither by recommendation of the Governor and Council 
of the Province, who gave him assurances of pecuniary 
support in part from the Provincial treasury ; and he was 
regularly appointed to be minister of the town, June 8, 
1708, by an order of the General Court. He lived and 
labored here twenty-one years, and then died at his post 
in middle life. The inscription on his grave-stone in 
the old burying-ground at Acushnet says : *' Here lieth 
the body of Rev. Samuel Hunt, who was the first or- 
dained minister over the church of Christ in Dartmouth, 
who died January the 25th, 1729, [N. S. 1730,] in the 
48th year of his age." * 

♦ Samuel Hunt was born in Weymouth, Mass., and was the son of Hon. Eph- 
raim Hunt. H^ was a graduate of Harvard College in the class of lycx); was 
first settled as minister at Casco Bay, Maine; in 1706 went to Dunstable, Mass., 
where he had care of a small church, and was also chaplain to a body of sol- 
diers stationed there, his maintenance being mainly provided for by the Prov- 
ince. In 1707 he went as chaplain with the military expedition to Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, having been appointed for the service by the Provincial govern- 
ment. He came to Dartmouth in May or June of the next year. He seems to 
have been a kind of protege of the Governor and Council, and appeared often as 
a petitioner before them or the General Court. These facts have been mainly 
obtained from the Province records in the State House, Boston. Copies of 
interesting documents bearing on Mr. Hunt's ministry in Dartmouth, and 
throwing important light on the relation of the town to the Provincial author- 
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There is a local tradition, of doubtful support, that the 
church had its origin in 1696 ; and it is likely that local 
efforts at organization had been made before Mr. Hunt's 
advent. It is certain that there was Congregational 
preaching in the town before that time. James Gardner, 
a minister from Scotland, was living and working here 
in the earlier years of the century. His friends appar- 
ently presented his name at a town meeting for accept- 
ance as minister; for on Feb. 15, 1703, ''The town did 
vote that Mr. James Gardner should not be the minister 
of the town." * But this rebuff did not prevent the con- 
tinuance of his labors. In the following November the 
General Court, in response to a petition of the town's rep- 
resentative, authorized Mr. Gardner to join persons in 
marriage in the town of Dartmouth, the petition repre- 
senting him to be a preacher of the Gospel in said town, 
and a '* gentleman of great prudence and piety." f It 
is not improbable that, previous to Mr. Gardner, other 
preachers of the like faith made similar attempts in the 
town ; but the local encouragement was 'slight, and it is 
evident, from the orders of the General Court, that not 
much had been accomplished!. It was not until Mr. 
Hunt came that Congregationalism began to have in 
Dartmouth '* a local habitation and a name." There is 

ities, will be found in Appendix A, taken from the same records. Mr. Hunt 
married a daughter of Seth Pope, Esq., one of the principal men of the Puri- 
tan faith in the town, and a Justice of the Peace by Provincial appointment. 

♦ Dartmouth Town Records. 

t Province Records. 

X That Mr. Gardner was a Congregationalist is shown by a statement in a 
Discourse on the History of the Congregational Society in Yarmouth, Mass., 
wherein it is said that early in the last century " the services of Mr. Gardner, a 
Scotch minister then residing in Cushnet, were invited for colleague of Mr. 
Cotton," the settled minister of the Yarmouth church. But Mr. Gardner does 
not appear to have gone there. In 1 707 James Gardner, of Scotland, doubt- 
less the same man, was settled as minister of the Congregational Society in 
Marshfield, and remained there thirty-one and one-half years. 
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evidence, as I am kindly informed by Prof. Franklin B. 
Dexter of Yale College, in the manuscripts preserved 
there of President Stiles, that the church was not organ- 
ized till 1716 ; but this must mean, I presume, the church 
as a body of communicants. There were doubtless 
preaching services from the time of Mr. Hunt's arrival, 
which were probably held at first in private houses. But 
a meeting-house was soon built, as is proved by a vote 
of the General Court on June 15, 1709, that "fifteen 
pounds be allowed and paid out of the publick treasury 
to Seth Pope, Esq., towards the finishing of the meeting- 
house lately erected in the town of Dartmouth." That 
meeting-house stood on the old burying-ground at the 
head of Acushnet river. The evidence of its standing 
there is the deed, of date 17 13, whereby John Jenne 
conveyed to *' the people of God in Dartmouth called 
Presbyterians," one acre of land for a burial-place, 
*' where the meeting-house built by the said Presbyte- 
rians now stands." The deed further declared that the 
land might be "a place to set or build an house or houtes 
for the people of God called Presbyterians," — as if the 
generous giver — for it was a deed of gift — foresaw 
that another building might before long be needed. 
The grave-yard seems already to have been in use for a 
considerable time, for the earliest marked stone bears 
date of 171 1, and no one knows how much earlier some 
of the thousand unmarked graves might have been. 
The evidence is conclusive, therefore, that Mr. Hunt 
was encouraged within the first year of his ministry by 
the securing of a lot and the building of a meeting-house. 
Further, w^e have his own testimony (in a petition to the 
General Court for further pecuniary aid one and three- 
quarters years after his arrival in the town) to the facts 
that there were sixteen families dependent on his minis- 
try, and that they had engaged themselves to pay him 
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thirty pounds a year, and also to give him eighty acres 
of land and help him build a house upon it, '* as a far- 
ther encouragement to stay among them " ; and again, 
in a similar petition in 171 2, he says that he has *' for 
four years last past served the town in the work of the 
ministry and in catechizing the children and youth, and 
other duties belonging to his functions."* 

From 1708, therefore, the Orthodox theory of the town 
as a parish was considered to have taken effect. Dart- 
mouth had a meeting-house and a minister approved by 
the General Court. A parish of one hundred and forty 
square miles, with one meeting-house, on one side of it, 
and one minister for the whole 1 Yet it is more than 
doubtful whether even the theory of a town parish was 
realized except in form and on paper. It is certain that 
the town as a whole never built the meeting-house nor 
had any control of it. Mr. Hunt told the Governor's 
Council the next winter that his auditors had agreed to 
build a meeting-house. John Jenne's deed says that the 
house had been built " by the people of God called Pres- 
byterians." And his quaint paper shows that he was 
so zealous for Presbyterianism, and that the very name 
Presbyterian, — he used it seven times in the deed, — 
represented to him such supreme verities, that he would 
hardly have counted all the town's inhabitants, Qjiakers 
and Baptists for instance, by that title, even though by 
law they were members of the parish and to be taxed for 
its expenditures. Let me say, in passing, that his use of 
the term ''Presbyterian " signifies nothing more than what 
Dr. Dexter calls the '* Presbyterianized Congregational- 
ism of the colonial era." In reality the church was not 
of the Presbyterian order, though to the popular mind 
and speech the distinction was quite commonly lost sight 

♦ See Appendix A. 
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of. But this aside. More to the purpose, this old doc- 
ument preserves proof, which is abundantly confirmed 
by other facts, that while the Orthodox polity of one es- 
tablished church co-extensive with the limits of the town, 
and having a lien upon all the town's inhabitants, had 
now been nominally introduced into Dartmouth, the town 
parish was so shaped and curtailed in its action by its 
peculiar surroundings that, from the outset, it exhibited 
strong tendencies to differentiation from the authorized 
standard. By the provincial charter of 1692 the relig- 
ious test in voting (except as to Papists) had been swept 
away. Quakers as well as Baptists now had the fran- 
chise in Dartmouth if they held a certain estate, and the 
two classes together could largely out-vote the Congre- 
gationalists in town meeting. And both Baptists and 
Quakers were conscientiously opposed to the imposition 
of a general tax upon the town for religious purposes. 

Mr. Hunt began early to recognize this peculiar con- 
dition of things in the field of his ministry, and was evi- 
dently moved by it to a spirit and methods of toleration. 
In less than six months after his arrival the town was in 
open conflict with the Provincial authorities, who had 
commissioned him as the town's minister ; and for the 
settlement of this conflict, at least temporarily, Mr. Hunt 
became the mediator. The Governor and Council had 
encouraged him to believe that he would receive pecu- 
niary help from the Province treasury. But it was 
clearly their plan to secure the means for this ''help" 
by increasing Dartmouth's proportion of the Province 
tax. They knew from experience that Dartmouth would 
not choose a minister in accordance with their wishes, 
nor tax itself for the support of the one they had sent to 
it. The General Court would therefore exercise the au- 
thority, which it had granted to itself by a law of 1706, 
to add the sum necessary for his support to the town's 
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contribution to the Province tax, and the minister should 
then receive his salary from the Province treasurer. 
And this plan they attempted to carry into effect. 

But the town's conscience was not to be thus circum- 
vented. When the annual tax-bill came down from 
Boston, the wary selectmen (who were also the town's 
assessors) were quick to note the increased amount and 
to detect the cause of it. They discovered that sixty 
pounds of the quota were for Mr. Hunt's salary. A 
town meeting was held in protest against this part of the 
tax, and the assessors were .instructed not to assess it. 
Among the fragmentary town records of that period no 
account of such a meeting now appears, but the fact and 
the results of it are evident on the records of the Prov- 
ince. The selectmen, Deliverance Smith and Thomas 
Taber, Jr., sent in their report to the General Court that 
they had assessed all but the sixty pounds which they 
believed to be " for the maintenance of a minister con- 
trary to the faith of most of our inhabitants, being for- 
bidden by a Town-act to assess it." They added, " We 
are firmly persuaded that many of our people, who are 
religiously sincere and upright before God, cannot for 
conscience sake pay any tax or rate raised for that use, 
but will rather suffer the uttermost extremity." A peti- 
tion was also sent to the Court against the assessment of 
the sixty pounds, signed by eighty-four taxpayers of the 
town. (It will be remembered that Mr. Hunt counted 
but sixteen families attendant on his ministry.) The pe- 
tition urged that it had been ascertained that this assess- 
ment was for the support of a minister contrary to the 
consciences of the major part of the people ; and that 
this was against Her Majesty's grant of liberty of con- 
science to all Christians except Papists, and against the 
Province Law as passed in accordance therewith. The 
eighty-four tax-payers closed thus : *' We pray that you 
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will be pleased to consider of these things and let them 
be prevalent to the abatement of the said sixty pounds, 
for except it can be taken off from our Province tax and 
not imposed upon us, we cannot in conscience pay any 
part of the aforesaid tax." John Tucker, appointed to 
represent the town in the General Court, added his tes- 
timony in writing to the same effect. He said the in- 
habitants '* generally refused to give in any account of 
their estates except the selectmen should omit the sixty 
pounds which they understood was for a Presbyterian 
minister"; and further, that the action was taken '' at a 
full meeting, and there was not above five or six persons 
of a contrary mind, and although our town, as repre- 
sented that day, be generally of two persuasions, viz., 
Baptists and Quakers, so-called, yet in our petition for 
abatement, as thinking it not right for us to pay, we are 
all one." * 

Nevertheless, despite these strong protests, the Gen- 
eral Court ordered '^ that the Province Treasurer be di- 
rected to proceed as the Law directs for recovering the 
whole Tax." The first step in this procedure was to im- 
prison the recusant selectmen in the county jail at Bris- 
tol. This being done, the whole Society of Friends in 
Dartmouth and vicinity was aroused to active sympathy. 
The Friends' Monthly Meeting of Dartmouth, of which 
Deliverance Smith was a respected and prominent mem- 
ber, appointed a committee to see that his business in- 
terests should not suffer during his imprisonment, and to 
'' engage him his wages, the Monthly Meeting to reim- 
burse the same." A committee was also appointed by 
the same meeting *' to visit the prisoners and to take 
care that all their wants may be supplied " ; and John 

♦ Authority for all the statements made above may be found in the Province 
Records at the Secretary of State's office, Boston. The original petition of 
the 84 tax-payers is there, with their autograph signatures. 
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Tucker was directed to go to Boston and use his influ- 
ence in their behalf with the General Court.* Thomas 
Taber, Jr., the second selectman, though not a member 
of the Society of Friends, was included in these sympa- 
thies as inclined to Friends' views and suffering for the 
same principle. The Monthly Meeting of Newport and 
the Quarterly Meeting at Portsmouth, R. I., sent peti- 
tions to Governor Dudley, asking for the release of the 
prisoners. The petition of the former ended thus : 
" Pray consider these things, otherwise we are bound in 
truth to make application to the Queen for our friends' 
relief in this matter." t 

The next step in the procedure against the town would, 
doubtless, have been the appointment by the County 
Court of special assessors, from any part of the county, 
to assess the disputed tax in Dartmouth, and the placing 
of writs for collection in the hands of a constable, with 
authority for seizure of goods if the tax should not then 
be voluntarily paid. Authority to appoint assessors in 
this way, where the regular assessors of a town neg- 
lected to provide for a minister in their tax rates, had 
been given to the County Court by a law passed in 1702. J 
But at this juncture of affairs Rev. Mr. Hunt, in whose 
behalf these vigorous and violent measures had been set 
on foot, appeared on the scene in the capacity of a paci- 
ficator, by an action alike honorable to his head and 
heart. He went before the Governor and Council in 
Boston and stated what the friends of his ministry in 
Dartmouth had already done for him and agreed further 
to do ; *' whereupon," he said, " in hopes of the success 
of his ministry," he was '' willing to refer himself to the 
good Providence of God and to the care of his friends," 

♦ Records of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
t Province Records. 
X Province Laws. 
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and was ** altogether unwilling any distress be made 
upon the said town of Dartmouth for any part of the said 
sum" for his maintenance.* Here, then, was a proposal 
by the Congregationalist minister himself, at the outset of 
his ministry, to trust to the voluntary principle of sup- 
porting religious institutions in Dartmouth. It was ut- 
terly contrary to the theory which the Provincial author- 
ities held and were trying to enforce ; yet for the time, 
and in the case of Dartmouth at least, they made the 
concession. Perhaps they had begun to feel that victory 
for their theory was not to be easily won. By what 
means could they contend with nearly a whole township 
of people who were fighting their theories and methods 
not with bullets, but with keen, stern consciences, and 
with a practical common sense as keen and pertinacious ? 
Already, in response to the appeals of the Society of 
Friends, it had been answered that the selectmen might 
be released on payment of the sheriff's fees.f But their 
consciences would not permit even that. They de- 
manded unconditional freedom. They were suffering, 
too, for an injustice committed against the whole town — 
the imposition of the religious tax. Not without the re- 
mission of the sixty pounds for the support of Mr. Hunt's 
ministry could the question at issue be settled. Now, 
however, that Mr. Hunt had joined the protesting party, 
the General Court readily surrendered. It ordered that 
if the representatives of the town in the Court would 
secure to the Treasurer the remainder of the tax, — 
which the town had never refused to pay, — the Treas- 
urer should discharge the prisoners ; and all further 
proceedings against the town were for the time dismissed. 
Dartmouth had thus been victorious in its contention, 

♦ For the entire statement of Mr. Hunt, as it appeiirs in the Province Rec- 
ords, see Appendix A. 
t Dartmouth Monthly Meeting Records. 
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but only in a preliminary battle of what proved to be 
a long contest. In the years immediately following, the 
conditions were those of a truce rather than of a settled 
peace. But for some time no efforts appear to have been 
made to impose upon the town any tax for Mr. Hunt's 
support. It became evident, however, that his reliance 
upon the voluntary method for subsistence was a preca- 
rious trust. He repeatedly petitioned the General Court 
for pecuniary aid, and it was given, apparently, without 
any attempt on the part of the Court to recover the 
amount by increasing the town's tax. Perhaps it was 
hoped that the town might be gradually converted to the 
Puritan faith, when it would itself take care of the church 
and its minister after the approved manner. Indeed, 
Mr. Hunt early gave the Court considerable encourage- 
ment of this result, saying in one of his petitions that 
he had " now a good prospect, with the help of God, of 
doing much good not only amongst his hearers, but also 
in bringing over many of the younger sort, especially of 
the Quakers, to the embracing of the truth." But as 
the years passed and this end did not appear to be ap- 
proached, the Provincial authorities became impatient. 
More stringent and definite legislation was adopted in 
1715 for coercing towns that thus set at defiance the au- 
thorized religious standards and methods. 

The contest came to a final crisis in 1722, when Seth 
Pope, Samuel Willis, and Samuel Pope petitioned the 
General Court, in behalf of the Congregationalists, for 
a settled salary for Mr. Hunt, and the Provincial Assem- 
bly enacted that the town should be taxed £100 for the 
support of a minister approved by the Court. When the 
tax bill was sent down to Dartmouth this special item 
was again included without name in the general Prov- 
ince tax. But meantime a town meeting had been held, 
Capt. John Akin had been appointed to represent the 
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town in Boston in opposition to the petition, and the of- 
ficers of the town were on the alert. They ascertained 
the amount of the general tax, and the town again boldly 
voted to deduct the clerical tax from the bill and assess 
only the balance. The town knew, moreover, precisely 
what it was doing and where its action, under the new 
legislation, might lead. It was voted at the same time 
to raise by that year's levy $700 to defend the selectmen 
against any action the General Court might take, and 
also for the expense of an embassy to England for ap- 
peal to the crown. The Provincial Court did act as an- 
ticipated. It caused the arrest and imprisonment of the 
selectmen of Dartmouth, (and also those of Tiverton, 
for that town had committed the same offence,) and the 
four men, being by faith Quakers and Baptists, were 
held in the jail at Bristol for eighteen months. Mean- 
time an embassy was sent to England, and the cause of 
the towns and of their imprisoned officers, ably repre- 
sented, was heard by the King and his privy council in 
June, 1724. The triumph of the towns was complete. 
The royal order was that the disputed taxes should be 
remitted and the imprisoned officers set at liberty. This 
action of Dartmouth, and the large sum so freely raised 
to sustain the action, prove that it was from no penuri- 
ousness that the town had so long and persistently re- 
sisted the tax for religious purposes. It was contending 
for a principle, — the principle of freedom of conscience 
and of the voluntary method of supporting religious in- 
stitutions as an essential condition to freedom of con- 
science. In the midst of this pending contest, as if still 
more to emphasize its action, the town voted at its March 
meeting in 1723 that Nathaniel Rowland, an approved 
and much respected Quaker preacher, should be its 
minister, — fifty-five votes being cast for him, against 
twelve votes for Samuel Hunt. This voluntary system 
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of financial maintenance of the church, which was not 
fully established in Massachusetts until the revision of 
the State constitution in 1820, was the mark of the prize 
which the old township of Dartmouth was contending 
for in the earlier years of its history ; and the struggle, 
maintained against great odds and with such courageous 
fidelity to conscience and the sense of justice, could not 
help making an impression on the character of the 
nascent town parish. It had evidently, too, made an 
impression elsewhere, for in 1729 the General Court 
passed the important law exempting Baptists and Qjiak- 
ers from taxation for the support of town churches. 

After the death of Mr. Hunt in 1730, he was soon 
succeeded by Rev. Richard Pierce. Of Mr. Hunt's 
ministry there are no manuscript records remaining 
here, so far as known to any one who has looked into 
the matter, — no church records of any kind. But now 
we begin to have a few fragments of the old church 
book, which was kept by the minister, and recorded 
chiefly the doings of the church as distinct from the 
parish, — the admission of members, baptisms, dismis- 
sions, the discipline of those who were unruly, etc. And 
these fragments show that Mr. Pierce was chosen by the 
church members as minister of the parish on the ipth of 
June, 1730, and that a committee was appointed to pre- 
sent this selection in due Congregational order to the 
town, which was still theoretically regarded as the par- 
ish. The earliest of the fragmentary records is a curi- 
ous and' enlightening paper. It is a report of this com- 
mittee, apparently to the church, recounting the obsta- 
cles they had encountered in the performance of their 
duty. And the report reveals that the officers of Dart- 
mouth were as dexterous as ever in resisting the author- 
ity of the ecclesiastical powers. The committee, who 
sign themselves Philip Cannon and James Cushman^ 
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relate that they had prayed the selectmen in writing 
duly to summon the town together to receive and act 
upon the appointment of Mr. Pierce as minister ; that 
the notice and warning had accordingly been given; 
that when the town came together other matters were 
acted upon and the question raised whether the warrant 
had been so worded that the business of the committee 
could be admitted ; that the committee, in seeking an 
explanation from the selectmen, were referred in a very 
unsatisfactory manner from one to another; that the 
moderator likewise, when applied to, gave an unsatis- 
factory answer and ** would be prevailed with to say no 
more on the case." It does not appear that Mr. Pierce's 
name was ever presented for a vote ; but on the same 
day, according to the town records, "Phillip Taber and 
Nicholas Davis were chosen and approbated by the said 
town for the said town's ministers to dispense the word 
and promote the gospel of Christ." So persistent still 
was the town in opposition to Congregationalism, and in 
having its own way in the choice of ministers I Nicho- 
las Davis was a Qjiaker and Phillip Taber a Baptist. 
However, Mr. Pierce stayed with the parish as its pastor 
for sixteen years, and then, after his resignation, had a 
contest over the collection of his salary ; not with the 
town, but with the churchy — another fact which points 
to the conclusion that, whatever the town's legal respon- 
sibility might have been held to be with regard to the 
support of a minister, some understanding had been en- 
tered into between Mr. Pierce and the attendants of the 
so-called town church, by which the latter assumed the 
pecuniary responsibility or professed to do so. The 
amount of money which Mr. Pierce claimed to be due 
him was no small sum, — *' sixteen hundred pounds 
lawful money." This was, in fact, his entire salary for 
the sixteen years, as one of his own extant letters shows. 
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It is more than doubtful, I think, whether he ever re- 
ceived this amount. An ex-parte ecclesiastical council 
was called by the church, which had brought a counter 
complaint against the minister, chiefly, so far as I can 
make out, because of his unchristian spirit in pressing 
his suit for the debt. Mr. Pierce, in a dignified manner, 
declined to appear before the council because not duly 
informed of what the charges were. Thus the matter 
came to no settlement there. But the minister continued 
to live in the town until his death in 1749, ^^' ^^^> dying 
like his predecessor, in middle life. He was buried 
peacefully among his flock in the burying-ground by 
the meeting-house, with an epitaph entirely inconsistent 
with the judgment that the guilt was all on his side in the 
difficulty with his church.* 

Two events of great importance had happened in Mr. 
Pierce's ministry, the latter event, rather, just after its 
close. First, a new meeting-house had been built on 
the lot deeded by John Jenne to *'the people of God 
called Presbyterians." In an old family Bible in this 
city which the vigilant librarian of our public library has 
seen, he found and copied the following memorandum, 
and I am indebted to his kindness for its use: '*The 
dedication of the new meeting-house was the fifth of 
January, i74f . The first Sabbath was the eighth day." 
This method of writing the date, — old style and new 

♦ Beyond these fragmentary records of his ministry, and his epitaph, I have 
been able to learn nothing of Richard Pierce, except that he graduated from 
Harvard College in 1724, and that he married Mercy Hunt, the youngest sister 
of his predecessor. This latter fact appears in the Hunt Genealogical Record. 
His epitaph is as follows : " Memento mori. Here lieth interred the remains 
of Richard Pierce, A. M., who was born March 29th, i ycx), and departed this 
life March 23d, 1749, after having spent 16 years in the work of the Gospel 
ministry. A gentleman of an unspotted character in the office he sustained, 
of polite behaviour, remarkably affable, and kind to all; who lived greatly 
beloved, and died much lamented. Cujus pulvis in pulvere, dormity expectans 
stellatn matutinamP 
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together, — shows that the memorandum was genuinely 
old, and the family were certain that it referred to what 
has been known in this century as the old meeting-house 
at Acushnet, which was standing until 1837 in the old 
burying-ground there, and has therefore been seen by 
many persons now living who are not so very old. That 
meeting-house, then, was dedicated in January, 1744. 

The other important event was that in 1747, by act of 
the General Court, all this part of the township of Dart- 
mouth around the Acushnet river was set off from the 
town as a separate precinct, and was then called the 
second precinct, — the rest of the town being left by 
right as the first precinct, whether it had any Congre- 
gational meeting-house in it or not. As a matter of 
fact, it did not have. The Congregational church at 
South Dartmouth was not organized till 1807. Two 
reasons, probably, induced this separation. First, the 
great extent of the parish territory, — 140 square miles, 
with an increasing population. But second, and more 
urgent we may conjecture, was the desire to be relieved 
from the friction of further efforts to carry parish busi- 
ness into a town meeting where so large a proportion of 
the voters were of a different creed. The petitioners for 
a division, — the Congregationalists, — acknowledged in 
their petition that the methods of the past had failed. 
When a separate precinct was set up in a town, the act 
meant that all parochial affairs were henceforth to be 
removed from the town's business, not only those of the 
precinct established by law, but those also of the older 
parish, if there was one. It was a great step toward the 
separation of church and state. A precinct still had 
power to tax for religious purposes all inhabitants in its 
territory, (except such classes as were specially exempted 
by statute,) and power to levy on the estates of persons 
who did not pay such tax, but it did not do its business 
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any longer in town meetings or through the town offi- 
cers. It must have business meetings and officers of its 
own. At the time the old parish of Dartmouth was es- 
tablished as a distinct precinct, Quakers and Baptists 
were already, by a general Province law, exempt from 
taxation for its maintenance. But the special act of the 
Provincial Legislature establishing the precinct goes 
still further toward freedom of conscience. It says : 
*' In making their taxes for the settling or supporting a 
minister or ministers, they shall exempt not only all the 
Quakers and Anabaptists who are by law exempt, but 
all such that shall hereafter commonly attend the Quaker 
or Anabaptist meetings." The leaven of the Baptist and 
Quaker protest against unjust taxation had been work- 
ing, so that the old town parishes and the legislatures 
now felt its power. Nevertheless, the town opposed 
this precinct division. It was probably feared that in 
the smaller limits of the Acushnet district, where they 
were mainly located, the Congregationalists might ob- 
tain more power for taxation. But doubtless the town's 
opposition secured the new concession to liberty of con- 
science. 

And now that the township of Dartmouth had ceased 
to be even theoretically a parish, this seems the right 
place to say that the evidence is almost absolutely con- 
clusive that it had never at any time been a town parish 
in reality. Though it was the Pilgrim and Puritan 
theory that the town as such, from the time of its organ- 
ization, was invested with parochial responsibilities and 
duties, and though the ruling powers had used persua- 
sion, entreaties, special legislation, threats, and violence 
to secure a discharge of those obligations, yet, after a 
careful study of the evidence, hardly a shadow of doubt 
is left in my iliind that the town, as a town^ never once 
levied nor paid a tax to support a preacher or to build a 
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house of worship, nor elected a preacher who would 
receive any part of his support from the public treasury. 
The records that furnish the main evidence are imper- 
fect, but everything that appears, and at different dates, 
strongly favors this conclusion, with one slight excep- 
tion. The exact wording of the petition for a precinct 
division was, *' A Town-precinct and methods in which 
we settled in times past now failing." But this was in 
1747 ; and in the light of records contemporaneous with 
those "times past," this language must, I think, be in- 
terpreted to mean, "The methods in which we attempted 
to settle in times past now proving hopeless. ^^ 

The next pastor, Israel Cheever, was settled in 175 1, 
and received his dismission through the form of an ec- 
clesiastical council in 1759. -^^j ^^^» ^^^ ^^^ struggles, 
but they were not with refractory town meetings and 
selectmen, but with his church members. He had a 
long ministerial service afterwards in Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, where he died in 1811.* 

DR. WEST'S PASTORATE AND ARMINIANISM. 

And now we come to the great era in the history of 
the old parish, — to the years when an exceptionally 
great man came to it and served it with remarkable 
ability and faithfulness for forty-three years. I refer, as 
you will understand, to Dr. West, — a name that has 
become familiar in the annals of this section of country, 
yet representing now an historical figure. His life 
lapped over a few years into the present century, and 
there are people still living who were children in his old 
age, and who remember seeing him. Yet it is pretty 

* Mr. Cheever was born in Concord, Mass., in 1 722, and was a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1 749. Previous to Mr. C.*s call to Dartmouth, Rev. Joseph 
Roberts, minister of the Little Compton Congregational church, had been 
invited to settle over the Dartmouth church, but declined. 
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certain that there is no one now living who can remem- 
ber hearing him preach. Like all his predecessors in 
the old pulpit, Samuel West was also a graduate of Har- 
vard College. He was bom in Barnstable in 1730, and 
graduated in 1754. ^^ came to Dartmouth in June, 
1760, and began his labors with the church, as a paper 
by his own hand among the fragmentary records testi- 
fies, — a paper dr^wn up for a financial settlement with 
the parish. He was invited to settle, as the same rec- 
ords show, by both the church and the precinct, on the 
25th of September, 1760, and doubtless went directly on 
with his work, though his ordination did not take place 
until June 3d, 1761 ; and this latter date is the one com- 
monly given in all the printed statements as the begin- 
ning of his ministry. I said that he was a man *' excep- 
tionally great," and I made the statement with deliberate 
judgment. For strength of logic and vigorous intellect- 
ual grasp he had few peers in the pulpit at that time. 
His knowledge of the Bible and of all the learning then 
extant upon it was rarely equalled. He grappled, un- 
daunted, with the knottiest metaphysical problems, and 
was fond of speculative philosophy. Natural philoso- 
phy, — or what science there was in his day, — also 
attracted him. He was made an honorary member of 
the Academy of Sciences both at Boston and Philadel- 
phia. He was well versed in history and politics, and 
even dipped into medicine and law. He was an ardent 
pursuer of truth in all fields, and no knowledge, how- 
ever curious or far from his professional studies it might 
seem, came amiss. But he was no mere superficial 
gatherer of knowledge. His vigorous intellect digested 
and assimilated what he gathered, and the active thinker 
was always, in him, above the mere student. His learn- 
ing appeared not so much as ornament to his literary 
work as material worked into the solid substance of his 
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thought. He was great in controversy, and hesitated 
not to measure his powers against Jonathan Edwards' 
famous treatise on Freedom and Necessity, giving an 
answer thereto that competent critics have held to be 
entirely worthy of the compact logic he was combatting. 
Rev. Dr. Lowell, of Boston, called him "one of the 
giants of his time." Physically, too, he was of large 
measure, — six feet in height and weighing over 200 
pounds, — not handsome, but awkward and rugged; re- 
sembling, it is said, the great lexicographer Dr. Johnson. 
He had, withal, peculiar eccentricities, especially an 
absent-mindedness, that betrayed him into so many odd 
situations and adventures that the stories of these ludi- 
crous incidents in his career have, in the popular esti- 
mation, largely concealed the eminent ability, worth, and 
services of the man. 

Politically, Dr. West was an ardent patriot ; one of 
the earliest believers in the necessity of the Revolution, 
and one of the most persistent in maintaining his hope 
against all discouragements in its success. He preached 
political sermons ; turned the Bible prophecies adroitly 
into batteries against Great Britain ; visited the camp of 
the American army near Boston, and personally encour- 
aged the soldiers ; took advantage of occasional sermons, 
as the election sermon before the General Court in 1776 
and the sermon on Forefathers' day in Plymouth in 1777, 
to turn the application to the political benefit of the 
country. Thus his influence was conceded to be a pow- 
erful help, not only in this vicinity but throughout the 
State, for upholding our country's cause through the 
dark hours of the revolutionary struggle. And more 
than this. He was a strong supporter of the federal 
constitution in the perilous debates through which that 
instrument had to pass to its adoption a century ago. It 
is just a hundred years ago this past winter that he was 
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sent as a delegate to the Massachusetts convention on 
the question of ratifying that great work of Hamilton 
and Madison. The opposition was strong, the debate 
prolonged and earnest. Other States were waiting to 
see what Massachusetts would do. Dr. West made at 
least one speech in the convention ; it was full of strong 
sense and showed his liberality of views.* He may 
have made others ; and it is said that he did excellent 
service in private discussion with members, and es- 
pecially that he had great influence with Governor Han- 
cock who presided, and was looked up to as a genuine 
leader. There was a critical moment when it became 
very doubtful what the issue would be. The friends of 
the constitution were alarmed. Hancock had been taken 
sick and was confined to his chamber. It was even sus- 
pected that he was wavering in his own opinion, and 
some irreverently whispered that the gout had conven- 
iently seized him that he might escape the responsibility 
of voting. His influence was needed to save the consti- 
tution. His friends selected Dr. West to visit him and 
persuade him to come into the convention at whatever 
risk, and throw his weight into the scale for it. Gov. 
Hancock and Dr. West were classmates at Harvard and 
had kept up their intimacy. The stately, courtl)' gov- 
ernor had great respect for West's clear-sighted and vig- 
orous intellect. It is said that Dr. West urged at this 
interview a plan of action which had already been pri- 
vately considered, namely, the feasibility of securing a 
vote for the constitution with the proviso of the proposed 
amendments for the better security of personal liberty. 



♦ One of his opponents in the debate, on rising to reply, said : " I have 
frequently heard of the abilities and fame of the reverend gentleman last 
speaking, and now I am witness to them." — Debates of Massachusetts ConsH* 
ttUional Convention^ 1788. 
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However this may be, his mission was successful.* 
Hancock came from his sick chamber and did make an 
effective plea for adopting the constitution with the plan 
of the amendments ; and thus the vote passed by a ma- 
jority of nineteen. Virginia, which had also wavered, 
a more pivotal state still, adopted the Massachusetts' plan, 
and henceforth the constitution was safe. Who knows 
but that we owe its existence to-day to the earnest, logi- 
cal, patriotic persuasiveness of Dr. West in Governor 
Hancock's chamber? 

In theology. Dr. West, was progressive and liberal. 
His sympathies with humanity were too quick to make 
him a good Calvinist. Judged by to-day's standards, 
much of his writing would seem antiquated. His ser- 
mons were largely of the old Biblical and textual type. 
But judged by his own time he was an Arminian, which 
was the transition passage to Unitarianism. That is, he 
asserted free will for man in opposition to Calvin's doc- 
trine of fore-ordination and irreparable election, and 
man's ability of moral choice in opposition to the doc- 
trine of " total depravity." With regard to Christ his 
views were more Arian than Athanasian,t and it was a 



* My special authority for these statements with regard to Gov. Hancock and 
Dr. West is an unpublished letter, of date April 9, 1842, from Francis Baylies, 
Esq., of Taunton, to Hon. John H. Clifford, of this city, for use by Rev. J. H. 
M orison in preparing a lecture on Dr. West. ' Mr. Baylies said that he had 
repeatedly heard the statements from his father, who was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention and lived at the time in the same house at Boston 
with Dr. West. The letter relates the matter in much more detail, and makes 
the statement of Dr. West's influence with Gov. Hancock even stronger than 
I have presented it above. 

t With reference to Dr. West's position on the doctrine of the Trinity, his 
"granddaughter, Mary C. West, of Tiverton, (recently deceased,) wrote in a 
communication printed in the Evening Standard oi this city in March, 1883, 
as follows : " If his children were competent witnesses (my father and aunt) 
I can say that they have often told me that their father was an Arminian Uni- 
tarian, f * * X have heard my aunt many times tell this story. When 
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strong point with him to urge people to take the Bible 
itself for creed rather than any creed that sectarians had 
extracted from it. In the election sermon of 1776, al- 
ready referred to, I find this remarkable passage as one 
of the foundation premises from which he started : ** A 
revelation, pretending to be from God, that contradicts 
any part of natural laws ought immediately to be re- 
jected as imposture ; for the Deity cannot make a law 
contrary to the law of nature without acting contrary to 
himself, — a thing in the strictest sense impossible, for 
that which implies contradiction is not an object of the 
Divine Power." Most likely he did not himself perceive 
the full application of this proposition, for it is the fun- 
damental principle of the whole rationalistic movement 
in theology. In this same sermon he suggests, as one 
of the practical applications, that the State should not 
enforce taxation for the support of any particular church, 
but simply oblige people by law to contribute to the sup- 
port of religious meetings of their own choice ; and this 
was considered a dangerous departure from the method 
then still in vogue in most parts of the State of taxing 
the inhabitants generally, excepting a few sects espe- 
cially exempted, for the support of territorial parishes. 
Dr. West had not lived in the neighborhood of so many 
peaceable Quakers and zealous Baptists without seeing 
that all the virtues are not allied with any one creed. 
In the Forefathers' day sermon he says: "Love and 

she was a little girl her teacher set her to learning a catechism, — I think it 
was the Westminster, but at any rate it had the Trinitarian formula in it : 
* The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.' She was 
at home studying her lesson in a loud voice, and her father heard her repeat- 
ing the above formula and called her to him and held up three of his fingers 
(as she always did when she told the story), and asked her how three could be 
one, took the book from her and put it in his pocket, and told her to tell her 
teacher that he would get her another catechism, which he did. I think the 
one he got her was called * The Franklin Catechism,' or *The Franklin Primer.* " 
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unity are essential marks of a true Christian, Were we 
possessed of true Christian candor, by a fair and impar- 
tial examination we should find that many differences 
in explaining particular articles of faith are only mere 
verbal differences, and. entirely vanish when we come 
to define our terms." Words like these have not been 
made antiquated even by the lapse of a hundred years. 
They might be aimed against many of the discussions 
of the present day, both theological and philosophical. 
And when we remember that this man, so broad and 
tolerant in spirit, so robust in thought, so fervid in pat- 
riotism, so incisive in logic, so inclusive in fellowship, 
was preaching in this town and to progenitors of this 
religious society for forty years, we can but discern with 
gratitude one solid part of "the rock from which we are 
hewn." 

Yet this man sometimes suffered for the necessities of 
life. His salary was seldom more than seventy-six 
pounds a year, and even that was rarely paid in full. 
He began on sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings and 
four pence. The arrears of salary due him were every 
few years reckoned up, and a statement presented to the 
precinct of the amount owed him, with the request that 
it might be presented to the quarter sessions of the court 
at Taunton, that a legal order might be given for its col- 
lection. Here is a copy of one of these statements made 
in 1785. The total sum then due him was 541 pounds, 
12 shillings and 11 pence. *'This account," he says, 
*' I desire may be laid before the quarter sessions which 
sits in Taunton this week, that they may order the pre- 
cinct officers to collect the money for me. My reasons 
for this request are : First, I owe money which I want 
to pay. Secondly, I want bread-corn for my family, 
and I can neither get money to purchase it nor the prom- 
ise of it from those who owe me. Thirdly, I want cloth- 
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ing for myself and family. These are important arti- 
cles, for which, if they cannot be obtained, my family 
must suffer." Can we realize that this was but one hun- 
dred years ago, and that this petitioner for his just dues 
was one of the greatest men of his time ? Yet we must 
not attribute it all to the thoughtlessness, much less to 
the intentional injustice, of his parishioners. They were 
for the most part, especially at this time, just after the 
Revolution and before a stable government had been 
formed, in a condition of poverty. They were all poor 
together, with few exceptions. Dr. West knew this, 
and evidently waited as long as he could before present- 
ing his account and asking for a legal collection. And 
it is evident, too, from the large amount that remained 
due at the end of his labors, that the legal measures had 
not brought anything like the full sum owed to him. 
They probably brought enough for his temporary relief, 
and that then he would not permit the last legal resori 
to be taken for his benefit, — seizure of his debtors' prop- 
erty.* He presented his just claim with simple dignity, 

♦ I regard it almost certain that this last resort was never enforced in Dart- 
mouth for the benefit of the Congregational church or its minister. The ex- 
ample of tolerant gentleness set by Samuel Hunt on this point appears to have 
been followed by his successors. If any members of the Society of Friends 
had thus suffered during the efforts to impose a religious tax upon the town, 
their very complete Monthly Meeting records would most surely show it. I 
find it recorded that two Dartmouth members who owned land on Martha's 
Vineyard had sheep and horses taken from them there for their tax rates for 
the church at Chilmark. Such seizures were not infrequent in towns in this 
vicinity. But the Friends' records show nothing of the kind in the limits of 
Dartmouth. There is a story that a cow belonging to the minister of the Bap- 
tist church was once seized and driven off to pay his tax for the Congrega- 
tional minister's support. I have not been able to trace this story to its 
source. The incident is a possibility, but, if it happened, I much doubt 
whether any Dartmouth constable was concerned in it, or Dartmouth minister 
benefited by it. It may have occurred in Little Compton; for I find that a 
minister of the Dartmouth and Tiverton Baptist church, who owned land in 
that town, suffered at least once from a seizure of property there for his tax to 
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but never in a complaining spirit nor with any reproach. 
He sought to live among his people according to his 
own doctrine, in ^^ love and unity,'* and in this he was 
eminently successful. His was so strong a nature that 
he was above the mere accidents of poverty ; and, in 
spite of hardships, his ministry had grand triumphs and 
noble elements of happiness. Excepting the Friends' 
meetings, his was the only religious service in a very 
large section of country for the greater part of his min- 
istry. He was respected, revered, beloved. He had 
mental intercourse with some of the best minds of his 
time. He enjoyed thinking. This, I believe, was one 
of his peculiar pleasures, — to think out a logical con- 
clusion on the high problems of philosophy and life. 
And for this occupation his profession gave large oppor- 
tunity. The people came to the old meeting-house to 
hear him on Sunday from many miles around. They 
went on horseback, a few, perhaps, in wagons, the many 
on foot. The walkers went in flocks ; and in summer, 
to save shoe-leather, they carried their shoes in their 
hands or pockets and went barefoot, as pilgrims to a 
shrine, only when nearing the meeting-house they put 
on their shoes, reversing the Biblical injunction, "Take 
off thy shoes, for it is holy ground." The house was 
well filled, and the people from a distance generally 
went prepared to stay over for two services. The pre- 
cinct appointed a committee to keep a vigilant eye on 
the young people during the hour and a half of inter- 
mission. Nevertheless, that intermission season was an 
agreeable time for social greetings and acquaintance, 



the Little Compton Congregational church. Dr. West introduced contribution 
boxes in the church at Acushnet, and had them inscribed with this quaint 
couplet : 

** They who debate to pay by rate. 

To end dispute may ccmtribute." 
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both to old and young. It was then the fashion to go 
to church, and it was about the only thing that could be 
done for entertainment on Sunday. The weather too 
hot or too cold, the seats too high or too hard, the ven- 
tilation bad, the cross-lights from the windows disagree- 
able to the eyes, — these excuses for absence from 
church the ingenuity of the human heart had not then 
devised ; while the Sunday drive and the Sunday news- 
paper were temptations which even Satan had not 
shown the ability to invent. Our grandfathers and 
grandmothers had in some respects a comparatively 
easy time. There were not then so many comforts and 
luxuries to tempt them as their grandchildren have to 
meet. 
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HISTORICAL DISCOURSE. 



June 3, 1888. 

II. 

I closed my discourse last Sunday at the period when 
the ancient Parish of Dartmouth was in the days of its 
highest prosperity and power. But those days had to 
pass. The old parish meeting-house could not last for- 
ever as the centre of religious influences and the chief 
of Sunday attractions. The township of Dartmouth was 
divided in 1787, and all this Acushnet district, on both 
sides and around the head of the river, was set off" as the 
town of New Bedford. The parish had the same bounds 
and became therefore coterminus again with the terri- 
tory of a town. In consequence the defining numeral 
*• Second " dropped olF of its name and it became ** The 
Precinct" — only now the precinct of New Bedford instead 
of Dartmouth. Still, by its incorporation, as well as by 
the tendencies of the time, it retained the management 
of its affairs in its own hands, and they were not trans- 
ferred to the New Bedford town meetings. This division, 
therefore, affected the parish only by a slight change in 
its name. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISION. 

But another change, of more moment, was impending. 
Southward *' the course of empire " took its way, on the 
Acushnet. After the revolution and its consequent 
troubles were safely passed, the harbor of the Acushnet 
and its facilities for business began to attract renewed 
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attention. The population was increasing on both sides 
of the river near its mouth. After a time those of the 
inhabitants who were accustomed to go to the Head of 
the River to the old precinct church began to be restless. 
They wanted a place of worship nearer home. This 
natural desire first manifested itself on th-e Fairhaven 
side ; and in 1790 a meeting-house was built in that place 
by certain Congregationalists there who were members 
of the old parish. At first there appears to have been an 
entirely amicable understanding between the two parties, 
and the precinct voted Nov. 26, 1790, *'that the Rev. 
Mr. West may preach at the two congregational meeting- 
houses alternately," — meaning the old one at Acushnet 
and the new one then just built in the lower part of Fair- 
haven. This arrangement was carried out for a year. 

But, for some reason not clearly shown by the records, 
the proprietors of the new house began to move, the 
next year, for a separate precinct. Their proposition 
when first presented to the old parish, of which the peti- 
tioners were still a part, was met by this vote as record- 
ed : ** Voted, that the precinct shall not be divided, by a 
large majority." The petitioners for a separation, never- 
theless, applied to the General Court, and the parish pre- 
pared remonstrances which were presented at two differ- 
ent times, first by Judge Edward Pope, and the second 
time by Dr. West. The argument was put very strongly 
on two grounds : ist, that separation was a violation of the 
agreement with regard to Dr. West's preaching alter- 
nately in the two houses ; 2d, that it would leave the rest 
of the parish in a disabled condition, and imperil its very 
existence, since a large majority of the members would 
be set off in the new precinct. This last statement is a 
surprising one, when we recall that the remainder of the 
old parish would still include this side of the river, and 
all the way up to Acushnet to the north boundary of the 
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town, and half way down the river on the other side. 
It would seem to imply that at that date, 1792, there was 
a considerably larger population in Fairhaven than on 
the Bedford side of the river ; or, at least, that a very 
much larger proportion of the Fairhaven people were 
Congregationalists. The remonstrances have a color- 
ing, which appears also to indicate that the hearts of the 
Fairhaven parishioners had been somewhat drawn away 
from Dr. West. '* A Mr. Fostor," the remonstrance 
says, came into town and began to preach, and then 
** the southerly part said they would excuse Dr. West 
from the agreement to preach there half of the time.'* 
Perhaps they wanted a '* younger man," or one a little 
** sounder" in the faith. 

But the remonstrances did not avail ; in this same year, 
1792, the Fairhaven precinct received its charter and was 
to be known as the *^ Second Precinct in New Bedford," 
the old parish then becoming by legal construction ** The 
First Precinct." A considerable compromise had, how- 
ever, been effected. The division line was drawn a 
good deal further south than was first proposed, and 
families south of the line, if they chose, might be per- 
mitted to remain with the old parish, and three or four 
families on the Bedford side were to be included within 
the new. The new parish, moreover, was to pay thirty- 
seven pounds to the first precinct for the privilege of 
leaving the old homestead and setting out in life for 
itself. It also renounced all rights of inheritance in the 
propertjr of the old parish. Yet the compromise was 
accepted by the old society only as a necessity. At 
the final action, as the record says, it was *' adopted 
without a dissenting vote, by the northerly parts refusing 
to act." 

The bereft parish for a year or two was evidently 
much cast down by this separation. In 1794 a meeting 
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was called to see if the precinct would petition the Gen- 
eral Court for some relief <* on account of the distressed 
situation in which the division had left it." No action, 
however, was taken to this end. Instead, the meeting 
voted that ** Dr. West hold his meetings in Bedford vil- 
lage the last Sabbath of each month through the year." 
This vote, which seems so simple and ineffective as 
compared with the object for which the meeting was 
called, was a very important one in its results. It was 
the germ of *' a new departure." They were going to 
try an experiment. Let us see how the experiment 
resulted. 

At the parish meeting next year, April 7, 179S, the 
record shows a wonderful revival of courage and energy. 
There was no more talk of begging relief from the Gen- 
eral Court. The parish voted to repair its meeting- 
house. It divided itself into four collection districts 
(just as the town did, by the way,) and appointed a 
collector for each district. It raised Dr. West's salary 
again to 76 pounds, and voted that all precinct officers 
should serve gratis except the sexton. Something, evi- 
dently, was in the air beyond what the laconic record 
discloses. What was it? A large part of the voters 
there knew very well. For they were at that time in the 
act of building a new meeting-house in Bedford village. 
They were going to try, under better auspices, the ex- 
periment which had failed at Fairhaven. They saw the 
destiny which the laws of trade imposed, and. resolved 
to meet it promptly and accept its conditions. The 
church must follow the people. On the last day of the 
previous January '' about thirty " persons, most of them 
active members of the old parish, met and organized as 
*< the proprietors or subscribers for building a new meet- 
ing-house in the village of Bedford." Mr. John Spooner 
was chosen •« clerk for the proprietors," and Mr. Jireh 
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Willis, moderator of the meeting. Then it was *• voted 
unanimously, that one quarter of an acre of land, lying 
north of Mr. Joseph Russell's orchard and west of the 
county road, given by Mr. Ephraim Kempton, Sr., be 
accepted and established as the spot whereon to set this 
house." This series of votes followed, which I quote 
verbatim, to show the spirit and unanimity of the meet- 
ing : <* Voted unan. — That a plan for a house exhibited 
by Col. Pope, of 40 feet by 45, two stories high, be 
accepted and agreed to, as the plan. of the size, etc., of 
the house." *• Voted unan. — That one fortnight from 
this time be appointed to meet and vendue the pews." 
** Voted unan. — That a committee of three be chosen to 
superintend the procuring of timber for the house." 
** Voted unan. — Capt. Gamaliel Bryant, Mr. Eastland 
Babcock, and Mr. Simeon Nash, as the committee." 
** Voted unan. — That the above committee be requested 
to make a regular draft of the house, on the above plan, 
and number the pews to be in readiness by the next 
meeting of the proprietors." These men, it is evident, 
meant business. They met according to adjournment, 
on Feb. 15, and voted first ^'unanimously, — ^That an 
enlarged plan for the house, introduced, of 53 pews on 
the floor [instead of 40 as originally designed] be 
accepted." They arranged the legal form for sale and 
obligation, made Jireh Willis vendue master, and then 
and there sold nearly every one of the fifty-three pews 
in the meeting-house, on the building of which not one 
stroke of work had yet been done, and was not done 
until the spring opened ! Indeed, as it proved, this 
meeting-house, whose pews had been sold, was never 
built on the lot where the purchasers saw it in imagina- 
tion when they bought them. It may be interesting to 
recite here the names of these men who manifested such 
confidence in their purposes and energy in execution. 
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There are thirty-nine of them— quite a long list to read 
— ^but their names should be recalled by this society with 
gratitude ; they will have, too, a genealogical interest to 
many here. These, then, are the names of the sub- 
scribers for building the new meeting-house and in the 
order recorded : 

Preserved Fish, Roger Haskell, Ebenezer Perry, 
Simeon Nash, William West, Edward Pope, William 
Ross, William Tobey, John Coggeshall, Pardon Potter, 
George East, Eastland Babcock, Manasseh Kempton, 
Jr., John Sullings, Thomas Kempton, Elijah Kempton, 
Gamaliel Bryant, Ezra Smith, Jabez Hammond, Jr., 
Edward Ayers, Manasseh Kempton, Joseph Maxfield, 
Zachariah Hillman, Benjamin Coleman, John Gerrish, 
William Tuckerman, John Spooner, Jonathan Haffards, 
Jireh Willis, Charles Church, Ebenezer Willis, Ephraim 
Kempton, ist, Ephraim Kempton, 2d, William Haskins, 
Thomas Hammond, Elkanah Mitchell, Samuel Perry, 
Col. George Claghorn, John Shearman. 

Col. George Claghorn, I may add, was the builder of 
the famous United States frigate Constitution. 

These are our fathers in a special sense. I need 
hardly say that they were themselves, for the most 
part, the purchasers of the pews in their paper meeting- 
house. A few pews were, however, sold to others either 
then or a little later, as I note the names of Capt. Jona- 
than Swift, Paul Kempton, John Peckham, Ezra Cush- 
man, Ephraim Kempton, 3d, and Barzillai Hammond 
placed against pews on the vendue plan of house. On 
May 2d, the same year, 1795, the subscribers were 
called together again, and then voted to rescind the 
previous vote, accepting the lot on the *• County Road" 
for the house. But this time the vote was not unanimous. 
Yet it was 29 to 2, and the next vote revived the 
old spirit of unanimity. ** Voted unanimously that the 
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proprietors will accept of a lot of land, offered by Mr. 
William Rotch, of one hundred feet east and west line, 
and sixty-seven north and south line, and establish it as 
the place whereon to build the house." This lot was on 
the northwest corner of Purchase and William streets. 
And now even your eyes here, if not too young, begin 
to see that paper house materialized. The lot offered 
by Ephraim Kempton, Sr., located about where the 
County Street Methodist meeting-house now stands, had 
been, on reflection, abandoned because too far out of 
town. The erection of the house was now pushed for- 
ward with dispatch. It seems to have been completed 
sufficiently far to be occupied in the autumn, since the 
proprietors voted, Sept. 22d, to ** paint the house this 
fall." The same energetic spirit continued up to the 
opening day for services; for it is said, — but we will 
hope that this is one of the things belonging to the 
mythical realm of tradition and not to that of history, — 
yet it has been handed down orally that one of the pro- 
prietors was so piously zealous to occupy his pew (which 
was perhaps in an unfinished part of the house) at the 
first services, that he bribed a carpenter with a quart of 
brandy to saw it open for him. 

Already, in July, the proprietors had voted to apply 
to the precinct at its next meeting, — that is, to the old 
parish where they were still members and voters, — 
asking that Rev. Dr. West oflSciate in the new meeting- 
house ** every second Sabbath throughout the year." 
And in August the prcinct voted that Dr. West should 
do so *'if agreeable to him." The house was not 
fully finished for two years more. Still later were the 
pews put in the gallery. But services appear to have 
been held in the house, according to agreement, every 
alternate Sunday from the fall of 1795 as long as Dr. 
West continued able to preach. The condition of things 
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at this time was simply this : There was one parish and 
one minister, with two meeting-houses for the better 
convenience of the people, — one of them, the old house 
at Acushnet, belonging to the whole parish, the other, 
the new one, belonging to a company of individual pro- 
prietors, but offered by them for public religious ser- 
vices, by an arrangement with the parish that its minister 
should officiate there half of the time. These proprie- 
tors took care of their own house ; but all general parish 
affairs, — the salary of Dr. West, the care of the old 
house, etc., — were managed in the parish meetings as 
before, which both parts of the precinct still attended. 
In June, 1803, Dr. West retired from his pastoral duties 
on account of the increasing infirmities of age, and soon 
afterwards removed to Tiverton to reside with a son, 
where he died Sept. 24, 1807, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. His body was brought back to the old 
burial-ground and placed at rest among his kindred and 
people. 

After Dr» West's relinquishment of his pastoral office 
there ensued a series of troubled years. The great 
leader was gone. The older part and original centre of 
the territorial parish appears never to have recovered 
from the blow. Religious services were continued for a 
time by means of transient supplies of the pulpit, the 
same minister preaching apparently in both meeting- 
houses, on alternate Sundays, as Dr. West had done. 
But there is no evidence that any attempt was ever made 
by the precinct to settle another preacher in Dr. West's 
place in the old church at the head of the river. I find 
but one record of any meeting of the precinct after Dr. 
West's removal to Tiverton, — though at least one other 
meeting was held of which I shall speak presently. 
The last meeting recorded was in 1805. It did this one 
item of business and then adjourned : << Whereas the 
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holding of town meetings in the Congregational meet- 
ing-house is injurious to said house and causes consider- 
able trouble in the course of a year to cleanse the same 
— therefore voted that Edward Pope, Esq., Capt. Obed 
Nye, and Samuel Perry, Esq., be a committee to agree 
with the town upon the terms said town may meet therein 
for the transaction of public business, and in case the 
town shall refuse to comply with the terms proffered by 
said committee, they are to notify the selectmen not to 
warn any town meetings to be holden in said house after 
the expiration of the present year, — said committee to 
make report on the last Saturday of September next." 
No record appears of the adjourned meeting at which 
**said committee" were to report. But in the records of 
the town of New Bedford for that year I find that a vote 
was passed to build a town-house. The terms proffered 
by the committee for the use of the house had not been 
accepted. The town of New Bedford had held its town 
meetings in the meeting-house since the organization of 
the town in 1787, and the precinct had previously com- 
plained of the condition in which the house was left. 
Among the old records there is a memorandum of a vote, 
without date, that ** if the town do not restrain its voters 
at town meetings from standing on seats and pews and 
going into the pulpit, the precinct will not admit them 
into their meeting-house." The meeting-house, after 
Dr. West had gone, seemed to be the only thing for 
which this ancient parish had to care, — the empty shell 
from which the life, the soul, had departed. During a 
quarter of a century it was opened occasionally for re- 
ligious services by itinerant preachers, and the Metho- 
dists, when they first started their church at Acushnet, 
occupied it for several years. One of the last religious 
services remembered to have been held in it, — perhaps 
the last, — was by the eccentric and somewhat famous 
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Lorenzo Dow.* When Fairhaven was set off as a sep- 
arate town, in 1812, it held its town meetings there for a 
long period, I believe as late as 1832. The house thus 
remained standing for various occupancy years after the 
precinct had ceased to hold any meetings or show any 
kind of activity. The '* first precinct" indeed had van- 
ished. After the house was demolished, — by whose 
authority other than that assumed by friendly neighbors, 
I have not been able to learn, — it had not even a mon- 
ument remaining, except its burying-ground. The an- 
cient church had dropped to the silent dust with its own 
dead. 

But it had given its life to its progeny. On each side 
of the river it had vigorous children. One, the Fair- 
haven church, had received its inheritance and set up 
for itself, a number of years before, as an entirely dis- 
tinct corporation. The other in the Bedford village had 
obtained no legal separation from the old homestead. 
It still shared all its properties, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities. 

THE BEDFORD PRECINCT. 

But now, for effectiveness of purpose, the time seemed 
to have come for the Bedford village end of the precinct 
to act for itself as an independent organization. The 
village had increased greatly in the thirteen years since 
the house was built by the immortal thirtj'-nine. The 
numbers and the means were there. The proprietors of 

* The building on this occasion, as I am informed by eye and ear witnesses, 
was crowded. In the midst of the service there was a loud crack in one of 
the galleries, whereupon the people began to rush for the doors. Dow " im- 
proved " the occasion to emphasize his doctrine, exclaiming : " If you are so 
frightened at a noise like that, what will you do when the crack of doom shall 
sound for you at the judgment day?" The congregation, nevertheless, pre- 
ferred to be out of doors, and the sermon was finished in the open field, the 
preacher standing on a stone wall. 
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the meeting-house had fulfilled all their obligations to 
Dr. West, and now they naturally wanted a minister who 
could preach to them every Sunday. There was no 
reason why the service of a new minister should be di- 
vided between the two places. Accordingly, in 1807, 
April i6th, the old precinct was duly called together 
once more to act upon another question of division ; and 
this time it was to set off the southerly portion of the 
precinct on the Bedford side. This vote passed the 
precinct unanimously. Though not to be found among 
the imperfect records here, a copy of it attested by 
*• Jonathan Swift, clerk," I have seen at the Secretary 
of State's office in Boston, together with the petition sent 
to the legislature in consequence of the vote, which is 
signed by Jireh Willis, Edward Pope, and John M. 
Williams. And this was, most probably, the last action 
of the old precinct. As the vote had been unanimous, 
and no remonstrants appeared, the act of the legislature 
was easily secured. It was signed by the Governor 
February 29th, 1808. I quote it at length because it is 
the charter by which this society has its legal existence 
at this day : 

** An Act to divide the First Precinct in the town of New 
Bedford, in the county of Bristol, and to incorporate a 
religious society by the name of • The Bedford Pre- 
cinct,' in said town : 

•* Section /. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same ; that the inhabitants of the first 
precinct in the town of New Bedford, in the county of 
Bristol, west of Acushnet river, so-called, and south of 
a line beginning at the northeast corner of John Cogges- 
hall's farm, thence running westerly in the north line of 
said farm to the northwest corner thereof, and thence 
west to Dartmouth line, together with their families and 
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estates, including also John Peckham, with his family 
and estate, on the north side of said line, be and they 
hereby are incorporated into a separate precinct by the 
name of the Bedford Precinct, with all the privileges, 
powers, and immunities which other precincts within this 
Commonwealth are entitled to by law. 

<' Section II. Be it further enacted, that the said 
Bedford Precinct, hereby incorporated, shall hereafter 
have or claim no right in any property belonging to the 
said first precinct, lying or being on the north side of 
the above described line, excepting the meeting-house 
and burying-ground^ but all such property shall remain 
and belong to the said first precinct." 

The remainder of the act, in regard to the legal call- 
ing of a meeting of the new precinct, and the indorse- 
ments of the legislative officials, has no concern with 
our purpose here. I ask you at once to notice the pro- 
viso (which I have italicised) in this last section, by 
which the Bedford Precinct retained its rights of prop- 
erty in the old meeting-house and burying-ground. And 
I do not find that these rights have ever been cancelled 
or taken away by any subsequent action. This act es- 
tablishing the Bedford Precinct is the act by which this 
religious society has maintained from that day to this 
its unbroken, corporate existence. A subsequent act, in 
1824, simply changed the name from the Bedford Pre- 
cinct, that name having become meaningless, to the First 
Congregational Society in New Bedford, but changed 
nothing else. This society owns to-day, therefore, a 
part of the old burying-ground at Acushnet. It did own 
a part of the meeting-house. And the question which I 
have been asking the last month is, Who tore down your 
part of that venerable meeting-house in 1837 ? I have 
not discovered that a single member of this society was 
aware of these proprietary rights. They, of course, had 
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been known once, to the past generations, but not being 
property practically available, the fact had lapsed from 
the society's memory. 

The recalling of this fact now is of little importance 
from a mere property point of view. But the fact is a 
most interesting one as bearing on the relation of this 
society to the old parish. It makes the relationship 
much closer than that of a simple parentage. This so- 
ciety retained certain rights in the old parish, and con- 
tinued to that extent to be a part of it and identical with 
it. And^ since the organization of the old parish has 
lapsed and disappeared, while the organization of this 
society remains vital, it would appear that this society, 
not merely in the sense of ecclesiastical descent, but by 
property rights, is the sole living representative of the 
ancient parish, — receiving those rights not as a child 
or heir, but retaining them as original owner. This fact 
makes the relation of our society to the ancient Acush- 
net parish very different from that of the Fairhaven so- 
ciety, which had no such proviso for retaining proprie- 
tary rights. Rather did it make a payment of money to 
the old parish to secure an entire separation. This so- 
ciety, too, or the preliminary organization from which it 
grew, remained for thirteen years an organic and har- 
monious part of the first precinct, after it had a meeting- 
house of its own, — a fact indicating a mutual confidence 
and common interest between the two parts of the old 
parish, which may have led to that special feature in the 
charter for Bedford Precinct, by which the old and new 
precincts were still to hold certain rights in common as 
equal partners, or a joint ownership in property that 
they had previously held together. 

I wish you to note, again, that after the Bedford Pre- 
cinct was formed, it was a territorial religious society, 
including, as the act says, ** the inhabitants'' within the 
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lines named. And it had the legal right to tax these 
inhabitants for the support of its religious services, 
whether they attended them or not, with the exception 
of Quakers and Baptists, who were exempt from such 
taxation by special law. One of the first things which 
the new precinct attempted was to impose such a tax. 
The result showed that the old Dartmouth spirit of oppo- 
sition to a religious tax had extended beyond the bounds 
of the Quaker and Baptist denominations. A long list 
of petitioners (eighty-six names) came into the precinct 
for remission of the taxes ; and after one or two further 
attempts to exercise this right, one of those " privileges, 
powers, and immunities" possessed by "other precincts 
in this CommmonwealtU," the method was abandoned, 
and the voluntary system of collecting money for precinct 
purposes was adopted in 1812, — another triumph for 
liberty of conscience. 

During these earlier years after Dr. West's retirement, 
no minister was settled at the church on Purchase street, 
though preaching was kept up, and a number of minis- 
ters supplied the pulpit in succession for several weeks 
or months at a time. But trouble was brewing. The 
old unanimity was gone. The bond of peace in which 
the revered pastor held his flock was withdrawn. 
'* Love and unity," to use Dr. West's phrase, were not 
maintained as they had been under his guidance. That 
phrase has a very familiar sound to my ears. In my 
boyhood I used to hear the query put in the monthly 
and quarterly meetings of the Friends, one of the queries 
regularly asked for searching the heart, of the member- 
ship and answered by the overseers, — ''Are love and 
unity maintained among you?" It is a good query. 
But it could not be answered " clear" in Bedford Pre- 
cinct in the early years after its incorporation. Already 
there had been some differences of opinion in the Pro- 
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prietors' meetings with regard to the admission of certain 
preachers to the pulpit. It was the beginning of the 
doctrinal cleavage which was soon to run through the 
society and through the Congregational churches of 
New England. Some of the younger ministers, who 
preached as candidates or as temporary supplies, showed 
strong Calvinistic proclivities. Others were of the mild 
Arminianism of Dr. West. Others, still, were getting 
nearer to avowed Unitarianism as the years went on. 
It was inevitable that the storm should come, inevitable 
that the churches should be shaken. But it is sorrowful 
to see the names of those who had stood heroically and 
harmoniously side by side for so many years, now sun- 
dered. Edward Pope and Jtreh Willis, — how often 
they had served together in committees, and in precinct 
and proprietors' meetings, — their names standing on 
the record year after year in special conspicuousness. 
And now they parted and went in different directions. 
Sorrowful, and yet, for the education of human thought, 
better that, — better a faithful adhesion to conscientious 
conviction, though it take long-tried workers apart, — 
than a weak concession that comes from indifference to 
any convictions. But by and by the world will learn 
there is a still better way, by which honest convictions 
and honest fellowship can go together. The Congre- 
gationalists of New England had not learned that lesson 
in the first quarter of this century. 

DOCTRINAL DIVISION. 

The storm broke here in 1810. The precinct church, 
which had been organized in 1807, — that is, the body 
of communicants, — voted July loth, 1810, that they 
**were dissatisfied with the present parish committee, 
and also with the candidate " ; and that '* a committee be 
appointed to confer with the parish." Who this unsatis- 
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factory candidate was the records do not show, unless it 
was John Brewer, who afterwards became a teacher in 
Friends' Academy, — and whom the parish invited to 
settle in March, 1811, and who did serve as minister for 
a year or two, though not formally installed.* The 
committee appointed by the church reported that the 
conference with the parish offered no satisfaction, and 
thereupon the church (Aug. 7, 1810,) voted thus: 
"That we meet for public worship at some public or 
private house on the Lord's day." And thus the fatal 
step of separation was taken. It was the church mem- 
bers, or a majority of them, against the great majority 
of the society. There were but nineteen male members 
of the church all together. (The women did not vote.) 
Twelve of these men voted that the church secede from 
the congregation, and five against, — two not expressing 
themselves or being absent. The question was whether 
these twelve men should dictate the choice of a minister 
to the great body of the society, who made much the 
larger part of the congregation, and paid a correspond- 
ingly larger part of the expenses. It was in fact a relic 
of the old Massachusetts contest between the dictatorial 
power of the Puritan church and the liberties of the 
people. The society, in its action, stood for the relig- 
ious liberty of the larger body as against the claims of 
an ecclesiastical aristocracy defined by the roll of com- 
municants. It was seen, moreover, that some of the 
most upright, active, and honored members of the soci- 
ety were not at this time church members, — as John M. 

♦ It has been repeatedly stated in historical sketches of this division that the 
unsatisfactory " candidate " was Mr. Ephraim Randall. But Mr. Randall did 
not graduate from Brown University until 1 812, and was not invited to settle 
as minister of the society till 1 814. The mistake probably arose from the fact 
that the seceded church members sent a remonstrance against Mr. Randall's 
ordination to the council that ordained him in 1814, — four years after the 
division occurred, 
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Williams, Manasseh Kempton, Richard Williams, etc. 
To say that men like these should look up to church 
members as having superior powers, merely because 
church members, did "not appear reasonable. 

But let me pass over the details of this controversy, 
which are largely ecclesiastical. They may be instruct- 
ive when we see the thread of principle running through 
them, and perhaps will appear if this matter should go 
into permanent print,* but they cannot easily be invested 
with popular interest. Suffice it here to say that from 
this division originated the North Congregational Society 
in New Bedford. And from the North Congregational 
Society two others have been formed by regular ecclesi- 
astical procedure, the Trinitarian, so-called, and the 
Pacific, the latter having been dissolved and mostly re- 
absorbed into the parent society. So that, of these sev- 
eral Congregational societies in this city, it may be said 
that they all had relation to the ancient parish through 
the Bedford precinct, by whose charter this society still 
exists and has held an unbroken existence. And, curi- 
ously enough, the only one that has no ecclesiastical nor 
legal continuity at all with the old parish is the one at 
Acushnet that is popularly supposed to be its legitimate 
heir and successor, and is nearest to the ancestral spot. 
That society is doing a good work, and under its pres- 
ent able, earnest, and liberal pastor I can only wish it 
abundant prosperity and fruitfulness. But so far as con- 
cerns the claim that it is a revival and continuation of 
the old parish and church, my examination leads me to 
believe that such a claim has no valid basis. The only 
fact on which the claim is made is that three or four of 
the surviving communicants of the church of Dr. West 
were found there in 1828, and that these, through some 

* See Appendix B. 
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action of Rev. Sylvester Holmes alone, — which action 
itself may be ecclesiastically questionable, — were made 
the nucleus of a new church organization. Of the three 
or four survivors there was but one male member, and 
therefore at that date but one voter. Their relation to 
the old church may be accurately defined by the meta- 
phor of a spiritual seed left there in the soil, and await- 
ing the external conditions of a new organism. These 
conditions appeared in 1828-9. But they had no record 
of their own or others' membership, no records of any 
sort, no confession of faith nor covenant, no connection 
with any visible religious society ; so that it was neces- 
sary for them to begin de novo^ — as much so as if there 
had never been any previous church in the place. And 
when the society, or parish, was organized the next year, 
it made no reference whatever to the old society, assumed 
no jurisdiction over the old meeting-house, then still 
standing, nor of the burial-ground, but built at once a 
house of its own and secured a separate burial lot, and 
called itself then and fittingly the Congregational Society 
at the Head of Acushnet River. Seven years later, in 
1836, for some reason not on record, it assumed the 
name of '' the First Congregational Society in New 
Bedford," — the name which this society had then held 
by legislative act for twelve years, and when, too, there 
were two other Congregational societies in New Bedford 
of prior existence, making three in all older than the 
Acushnet society. I make here no comment on these 
facts, but would only commend them, in the most friendly 
way, to the attention of all concerned.* 

♦ It should be noted also that at the time this society of ours received its 
name from the legislature, in 1824, it was then, without any reference to its 
relati onship to the old parish at Acushnet, i^ta^ first Congregational Society in 
the limits of New Bedford; it was, indeed, the only Congregational parish 
that was then organized in the town of New Bedford. The incorporation of 
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THE UNITARIAN ERA. 



But I linger, perhaps, too long on these related side 
passages in our history. After the division between the 
Unitarian and Trinitarian elements, the society has con- 
tinued with no further separation or break in its activi- 
ties. The communicants remaining with the congrega- 
tion adopted a new confession of faith, much more liberal 
than that which the church had adopted under Calvin- 
istic influences in 1807. In the period between 1812 
and 1823 there were three short pastorates, those of 
David Bachellor, who had been a Methodist preacher, 
Ephraim Randall, and Jonathan Whitaker. Mr. Whit- 
aker's stay was nearly seven years, — from October, 
1816, to May, 1823. Some of our oldest parishioners 
remember his preaching for its distinctive and pro- 
nounced Unitarian doctrine. The transition from Ar- 
minianism had been completed. It was within the pe- 
riod of his ministry, in 1819, that Dr. Channing gave 
his famous Baltimore sermon, with its strong and deci- 
sive arraignment of the dogmas of Calvinism. 

In the latter part of 1823 we come to another of the 
great eras in the progress of the society. Orville Dewey 
was called to the pastorate, a man on an intellectual 
level with Dr. West, but bringing the new light and 
culture of the new time. Bred and educated in Ortho- 
doxy, he had become by personal conviction a Unita- 



Fairhaven as a separate town, in 1812, removed the Congregational Society 
there from the limits of New Bedford, and also left the old parish meeting- 
house at Acushnet village on the Fairhaven side of the boundary between the 
towns. It may here be stated, too, that while the meeting-house of the pres- 
ent Congregational Society at Acushnet is within the limits of New Bedford 
just over the line, the Acushnet village or community, through which the soci- 
ety extends, is on both sides of the line. Since i860, when Acushnet was set 
oflf from Fairhaven and incorporated as a township, the burial-ground and site 
of the old church have been in the limits of the latter town. 
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rian.* And the culture, impressive fervor, and ethical 
emphasis of his preaching drew fresh hearers to the 
church. The theological ploughshare had gone through 
Quakerism, as well as through Congregationalism, and 
in New Bedford a large section of the Quakers who had 
adopted more liberal views expressed a willingness and 
desire to come into the society, if room should be made 
for them. Indeed, I suppose that it was the understand- 
ing that they would come which enabled the society to 
extend an invitation to Mr. Dewey. The parish bestirred 
itself with its old-time energy. The meeting-house was 
enlarged by cutting it into two parts and putting a liberal 
addition in the middle. Stoves were put in, for it had 
never been heated till that date. But the Quakers had 
been used to fires in their own meeting-houses. Some of 
the old honored names had now disappeared from the 
records. Death had been busy. Judge Pope, Gama- 
liel Bryant, Dr. Perry, John Spooner, and others had 
gone ; but in their places were Judge Warren, William 
H. Allen, Dr. Spooner, David R. Greene, and other 
names familiar to our ears to-day. And soon the names 
of the most honored and influential of the Quaker families 
of the time, the historic names of the town, begin to 
appear on the rolls. 

This introduction of so large a number from the So- 
ciety of Friends into a society which was the legitimate 
successor of the ancient church, representing a century 
before the Puritanism that was the scorner and perse- 
cutor of the Quakers, is one of those dramatic denoue- 
ments which the genius of history sometimes brings to 
pass as effectively as the most skilful dramatist in his 

♦ Dr. Dewey was a graduate of Williams College and of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Before coming to New Bedford he had preached two years in 
the Federal Street church, Boston, as an assistant to Dr. Channing. He was 
born in ShefEeld, Mass., in 1794, and died at his birthplace in 1882. 
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tales of imagination. It was in 1824 that this marriage 
took place between Puritanism and Quakerism in the 
meeting-house which Dr. West had dedicated on Pur- 
chase street, upon the lot given for the purpose by Will- 
iam Rotch, the Quaker, of revered and beloved mem- 
ory. And it was in 1720 that Rev. Samuel Danforth, of 
the Congregational town parish in Taunton, in a letter 
to Cotton Mather in Boston, to be communicated to thq 
other Boston clergy, expressed both his hopes and his 
solicitude about the religious condition of things in this 
part of the country, because of the Quakers, in this 
manner :* After some remarks on the great efforts that 
had been made for '' gospelling the dark corners of our 
province" such as "Tiverton, Freetown, Dartmouth and 
Nantucket," he congratulated the church and the au- 
thorities in Boston that some progress was being made ; 
that " the Rev. Mr. Hunt hath ventured to settle in one 
corner of Dartmouth and the Rev. Mr. Creaghead hath, 
with heroical courage and patience, continued at his post 
in Freetown " ; and he ventured to add that the difficulty 
of evangelizing the above towns '* is providentially ex- 
plained, because it leads people, and especially the 
young, to ask what it is that moves the best sort of men 
in the land to be so forward to promote this work, and 
that for such an ignorant and ill-bred people, that will 
not give them thanks for it." (No ; I fear the Dartmouth 
Quakers did not remember to give thanks to their Puri- 
tan persecutors for their efforts to gospelize them !) But 
the only answer which the Rev. Mr. Danforth could 
think of for his imaginary question was that the people 
who ask it will see that only the truth of the gospel can 
have moved these gospelizers. '' This," he says, ** leads 
the young generation to think of the value of the gospel, 

* Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 4th Series, Vol, L 
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and that were it not for the gospel light, ministry and 
ordinances, the towns we live in [the letter was written, 
you will remember, in Taunton] would soon become as 
ignorant, erroneous and vicious as those destitute towns 
[Dartmouth, Tiverton, Freetown, Nantucket] now are.*' 
And he concludes with this practical application : *' Great 
need there is to continue our care and endeavors to plant 
the gospel and sound doctrine in these destitute towns, 
that are our frontiers, bordering upon or near to the place 
where Satan hath his throne, whence he sends forth his 
emissaries to make invasions on and inroads into our 
province." The place he thus designated was not Hades, 
as might be supposed, but Newport, where the Quakers 
held their yearly meeting, and whence their preachers 
came as '* Satan's emissaries" into and through Dart- 
mouth ! 

This was in 1720. In 1824 the Quakers and Puritans 
joined hands and hearts in one worship at the Congre- 
gational meeting-house in this town. What did that 
union mean in the historical development of religious 
thought and action? It meant, of course, superficially, 
that both parties had grown wiser, had ac'quired a 
broader culture, and risen out of the insanities of secta- 
rian zeal and bigotry to the calmer heights of reason, 
and into the purer atmosphere of human sympathy. 
But, deeper than this, it meant also that to the Puritan 
idea of the stability and value of religious institutions 
and forms was wedded the Quaker idea of the Divine 
Spirit within, so that the institutions and forms receive 
their conserving and beneficent power only as they are 
constantly informed and vitalized by the ever-living en- 
ergy of God, as he lives and moves and progressively 
manifests himself in the revelations of the human reason 
and heart. The union meant that the tragic struggle 
and conflict between the two parties which had been 
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contending for supremacy in this ancient township were 
now over, — that a solution of their conscience problems 
had been found, and that henceforth these old enemies 
could dwell together in ** love and unity." This wel- 
comed invasion of Quakerism into a society of Puritan 
stock not only marked the close of a past bitter conflict, 
but it helped largely to shape this society's after-charac- 
ter and history. It drew the society still further away 
from the ancient Puritan type toward Independency. 

THE STONE MEETING-HOUSE. 

The outward testimony to the prosperity of Dr. 
Dewey's ten years' ministry in the old church was the 
building of this new one. This enterprise took almost 
as many years, from its conception to its conclusion, as 
to build the old house had taken months. The first 
mention of the matter in the records is in 1832, when a 
committee was appointed '*to report generally on the 
erection of a meeting-house." In 1833 a resolution ap- 
pears to the effect that whenever the subscribers to the 
project of building a new meeting-house shall feel them- 
selves warranted to purchase a lot of land and erect such 
a house, the society will cease to hold meetings in the 
old house and move into the new one. And this is all 
that appears in the society records about it until the new 
house was finished in 1838, and the subscribers reminded 
the society of this resolution passed five years before. 
It would be interesting to read this list of subscribers for 
building the second meeting-house, but it would be too 
long. There were eighty-one names at the beginning, 
and one hundred and five at the time the assessments 
were made.* And though but forty years had elapsed 
since the first house was built, only one name of the old 

* See Appendix B for the names and for farther particulars about the erec- 
tion of the church. 
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thirty-nine subscribers appears on this second list of 
builders. Manasseh Kempton, Jr., of the subscribers 
in 1795, has become, as I suppose, the Manasseh Kemp- 
ton of those in 1835. Yet of the sixty-one proprietors 
of the old house in 1835, ^'^ ^^^ eleven were among the 
subscribers to the new. In forty years the proprietor- 
ship had almost wholly changed, going to descendants 
of the original thirty-nine, or to purchasers. Nothing 
further was effected toward building until 1836, except 
to purchase the lot of William Rotch, Jr. After 1836 
the building committee, chosen by the subscribers, were 
fully alive, and showed themselves worthy successors of 
the energetic thirty-nine, who pushed the old house from- 
foundation stone to occupancy in the space of about four 
months. The names of this committee were Stephen 
Merrihew (chairman), George T. Baker, William T. 
Russell, Charles W. Morgan, William H. Taylor, James 
Rowland, 2d, William H. Allen, Gideon Allen, William 
W. Swain, David R. Greene, and James B. Congdon. 
These names show that we have now reached compara- 
tively modern times, and yet every one of them marks a 
gravestone. Mr. Congdon was secretary, treasurer, 
and collector of the committee, but William H. Allen 
was the volunteer collector and general inspiritor of 
the whole enterprise. A sub-committee, consisting of 
George T. Baker (chairman), David R. Greene, James 
Rowland, 2d, William H. Taylor, and William T. Rus- 
sell, was appointed to make the necessary contracts and 
specially superintend the erection of the building. As 
the old house, so this one was not built by the society, 
but by individuals of the society, who served as a sort 
of construction company. Then, when finished, they 
sold the pews to indemnify themselves, and deeded the 
land and building in general to the society for "one dol- 
lar and other considerations." Their success was a sur- 
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prise even to the most confident among them, unless to 
the never flagging hopefulness of William H. Allen. 

But while the house was in process of conception and 
building, the great preacher who had made it possible 
was stricken with illness, went abroad for a year with- 
out full recovery of health, and resigned in 1834. His 
departure probably delayed the project for a time, as did 
also certain national apprehensions concerning a war with 
France, doubtless over the French spoliation claims. 

In the transition period after Dr. Dewey's ministry, 
while the new house was building, there was a brief 
pastorate of two years, — 1835 ^^ ^8375 — by Joseph 
Angier, — a man of fine talents and great refinement of 
character, but with a nature almost too sensitively strung 
for the profession he had chosen. It should here be 
said, too, that during Dr. Dewey's absence in Europe, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson supplied his place for six months, 
living here in the town a considerable part of the time, 
and giving great satisfaction to the congregation. His 
preaching in the old meeting-house at this time has been 
described by one of our ex-fellow-citizens, Mr. Charles 
T. Cpngdon, in his *' Reminiscences of a Journalist," in 
a passage which has now become a classic in all Emer- 
sonian bibliography. Mr. Congdon was then a young 
man, and this is how he gives his recollections of Emer- 
son in the pulpit : " One day there came into the pulpit 
the most gracious of mortals, with a face all benignity, 
who gave out the first hymn and made the first prayer 
as an angel might have read and prayed. Our choir 
was a pretty good one, but its best was coarse and dis- 
cordant after Emerson's voice." The society was so 
well pleased with such angelic ministration that, when 
Dr. Dewey's resignation came, a committee that was 
appointed with reference to securing a new pastor was 
instructed ''to extend an invitation first to Rev. Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson." But Mr. Emerson at this time, 1834, 
was already near his graduation from all pulpits to an- 
other forum of public discourse. No report of the com- 
mittee appears on the records, but what it was is implied 
by the fact that Mr. Angier was soon called and ordained 
to the pastorate ; and it was no small tribute to him that 
he was thus called as *' second choice" under such cir- 
cumstances.* 

The new meeting-house, — this solid structure in which 
we now meet, built as if it had been meant to stand for 
all time, — was dedicated on May 23d, 1838. Dr. Dewey 
came from New York, where he was at that time settled 
over the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), to give the 
dedication sermon. He also preached the last sermon, 
on the previous Sunday, in the old meeting-house ; and 
that, probably, was the last religious service ever held 
in it. The original '' Proprietors and Purchasers" and 
their successors had always kept the ownership of the 
old meeting-house. The society had never purchased 
it, though at one time wishing to do so. At the time of 
its abandonment for religious purposes, the shares had 
so changed hands, and had been in many instances so 

♦ In J. E. Cabot's Memoir of Emerson, it is stated that ** he stipulated that 
he should not be expected to administer the communion, nor to offer prayer 
unless he felt moved to do so, and to these terms the church could not agree." 
I have failed to find confirmation of this statement in the recollection of any 
of the older members of the society, yet there is no improbability in it. The 
committee, most likely, after conference with Mr. Emerson, decided that it was 
not worth while to bring the question of his settlement before the society for 
judgment; nor is it probable that he wished them to do so. The society as a 
whole could hardly have been expected to accede to his conditions, though the 
Quaker element in it might have cordially welcomed them. Indeed, in the 
phrase " nor to offer prayer unless he felt moved to do so," may be detected 
the Quaker tendencies of his own mind, strengthened, doubtless, by the influ- 
ence of the Unitarian Quaker, Mary Rotch, of this city, — a woman of fine 
intellectual powers and character, of whose helpful friendship and aid in 
forming his religious views at that time, Emerson always preserved a grate- 
ful memory. 
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divided among many heirs, that it became a task of no 
little difficulty to ferret out the ownership in some cases 
so as to get the property into full salable condition. But 
this was finally effected, and the building was sold to a 
new organization, raised up into the air to admit of a 
basement-story, interiorly transformed, and christened 
Liberty Hall. It became especially a forum for the 
anti-slavery gospel in the years that were then sifting 
men's souls, while its bell used to ring out its faithful 
warning when fugitives from slavery, who had sought 
safety here, were thought to be in danger from the pur- 
suit of their masters. Thus the house which had been 
built in Bedford village, in 179S, with so much energy 
and hope, had a worthy ending, — until fire destroyed it 
in 1854. 

THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 

When the society entered its new house in 1838, 
flushed with the success of its enterprise, it immediately 
called and settled two ministers. In 1795 there was a 
parish with one minister and two meeting-houses. Now 
there was a parish with one meeting-house and two min- 
isters, — this because neither of the men was in vigorous 
health. The day after the dedication another service 
was held, with the usual formalities, installing Ephraim 
Peabody as pastor, and ordaining John H. Morison as 
associate pastor. In the whole line of ministers, Mr. 
Peabody is still remembered as peculiarly ** the beloved 
pastor" by those whose memories go back far enough. 
An effective preacher, his pastorate was yet more dis- 
tinguished by his ability to draw to him the hearts of his 
people. Mr. Morison shared in the pulpit services and 
specially applied himself also to work among the poor 
of the community, giving efficient help to a more effect- 
ive organization of charity, and in the establishment of 
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the Orphans' Home. Thus the whole work of a church 
was well begun in the new house under this joint and 
harmonious pastorate, reminiscences of which, as also 
of Dr. Dewey's preaching, were given to us here with 
such sweet and gentle pathos two weeks ago by Dr. 
Morison, the venerable survivor of that spiritual part- 
nership. The partnership was continued for six years, 
and then was broken by Mr. Morison's withdrawal ; and 
after fifteen months more Mr. Peabody also resigned to 
go to King's Chapel in Boston. 

After an interval of temporary supplies, there were 
then eleven years of John Weiss, — from 1847 to 1858 
inclusive, — of John Weiss, the incomparable preacher, 
the genius of the pulpit. His mental nature was a rare 
combination of philosophical subtlety of thought with a 
poetic imagination, producing a style of unique beauty, 
even though not always lucid to the understanding; 
while his voice, at first perhaps repellent because of a 
seeming shrillness, became vibrant with melody as his 
thoughts and emotions filled it out, and were carried on 
its tremulous waves of music, thrilling and piercing to 
the very centre of his hearers' minds. During one year 
of Mr. Weiss' ministry he had a regularly ordained col- 
league in Mr. Charles Lowe, a man as guileless and 
gentle as a girl, but able to stand as firmly for the right 
as the most chivalrous soldier when an exigency called. 
His good work in the Sunday-school and with a class of 
young men is still recalled with gratitude by those who 
came under his instructions. 

And these all, having fought a good fight, and kept 
the faith, and obtained a good report, have passed from 
their service in honor, and, with one exception, have 
passed from all terrestrial service to the service celestial. 

And thus we are brought to the year i860, just a hun- 
dred years from the time when Dr. West began his work 
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in the old meeting-house at the head of the Acushnet. 
We reach the times concerning which the greater part 
of us here can individually say what Virgil put into the 
mouth of pious Enaeas, as he recounted the scenes before 
Troy, — omitting one word, which I trust no after histo- 
rian will ever have to put against the record which you 
and I have been making together : ** ^aeque ipse * * 
vidty et quorum -pars magna fui.^^ Of the last twenty- 
eight years, therefore, while you and I have been the 
active witnesses and makers of the history together, we 
may use becoming silence, only hoping that whoever 
hereafter shall examine our record may find at least an 
honest and earnest effort to be faithful to the divinity 
that has ever been shaping events, in this old township, 
toward some fairer promise of perfected truth and of 
equal justice and brotherhood. It has been given to no 
section in the great ancestral line to receive the full 
promise, the Creative Power always providing some 
better thing to come, so that no present actors, without 
taking in the welfare of a future humanity, can ever be 
made perfect. 

There are some things, however, which you have 
done within this time that are so directly in the normal 
line of the society's historical development that they 
ought here to be noted. You have built the chapel for 
better serving the needs of the Sunday-school and of 
benevolent and social work. You have transformed the 
property rights of the society from the individual owner- 
ship of pews to a common ownership of the whole by 
the society. You have stricken the word male from the 
by-laws with regard to the qualifications of voters, so 
that now women vote on equal terms with men in all 
parish meetings on all questions. You have instituted 
and maintained the Vesper Service, with free seats for 
all comers, thereby creating a second congregation al- 
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most wholly different from that of the morning. You 
have from time to time started philanthropies here for 
the general community, which you wisely loosed from 
all denominational name or tie, in order that they might 
spread their beneficence more widely, and in the name 
of humanity and not of a church. You have faithfully 
supported the rights of the pulpit in the exercise of free 
speech, both during the war of the slaveholders' rebellion, 
when, from the outset, the pulpit declared uncompromis- 
ingly, not merely for the Union, but for freedom and jus- 
tice to the slave, and at all times since, when questions of 
the application of ethical law to political affairs, or ques- 
tions of theology and of ecclesiastical action, have come 
under discussion ; and when the Unitarian societies of the 
country organized themselves into a National Confer- 
ence and put into the constitution, which was the organic 
basis of the conference, certain theological beliefs, and 
declined to eliminate them in response to the appeals 
and protest of an earnest minority, you followed up your 
protest by withdrawal from the conference, and have 
since maintained a position of independent Congrega- 
tionalism, — ready to use your influence and means, ir- 
respective of denominational lines, for any earnest word 
or work that promised to promote the progress of truth 
and the moral and spiritual improvement of human so- 
ciety. 

DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Another very important point must also be developed 
carefully before the history of this society is worthily 
completed, but I can only hint it now ; and that is to 
show how its history illustrates the gradual evolution of 
religious thought. This can be clearly done by simply 
quoting the successive confessions of faith and cove- 
nants, which were used by the different ministers, each 
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improving in liberality upon his predecessor, until the 
whole of it, — confession, creed, covenant, and church 
organization itself, with a special ordinance for commu- 
nicants, — have silently dropped away, and the congre- 
gation of adult men and women in parish meeting has 
become the sole representative of the society, — apart 
from the living testimony of character and conduct.* 

I am well aware that some of our Orthodox brethren 
are disposed to deny to us the right to call ourselves a 
Congregational body at all, because we have thus de- 
parted from the evangelical system of faith, so-called. 
They claim that Congregationalism signifies, not only a 
certain method of administration, but a certain form of 
belief. May I ask what form of belief? Is there any 
one of my Congregational brethren in the pulpits of this 
city who is using the confession of faith that was used in 
his church seventy-five or fifty years ago? '* Do you 
accept for substance of doctrine the faith commonly held 
by the churches of the Congregational order?" Some- 
thing like that, if I have been correctly informed, is the 
question usually propounded to those desiring admission 
to Orthodox Congregational churches. And when the 
ministers are preaching, for *' substance of doctrine," 
beliefs that do not fit at all any of the standard confes- 
sions of faith that have been adopted, it will not take, it 
is evident, many generations before the applicants for 
church membership will know as little of what was held 
for *' substance of doctrine " in their churches fifty years 
ago as the preachers of fifty years ago knew or dreamed 
of what their successors were going to preach to-day. 
Let me say to my Orthodox Congregational brothers 
that we are all in this respect on one road, and the only 
question is how far we have each departed from the 

* See Appendix C for the development of the idea of this paragraph. 
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standards of the Puritan fathers. We are all advancing, 
at some stage or other, by the last half of the old Prot- 
estant declaration, the right of rational individual judg- 
ment ; and I know of no evangelical church, unless it be 
one like Rev. Mr. Jasper's, of Richmond, Va. , that would 
not consider it an unjust accusation to charge that it 
holds entirely by the first part of that declaration, — the 
absolute infallibility of the Bible in every word, letter, 
punctuation, and vowel point, as was declared by the 
Protestant council at Geneva in 1675. This decision of 
the Genevan council was both the logical goal and the 
historical grave of that side of the Protestant declara- 
tion. All of us who are alive are moving on. And if 
the soul of the pious John Jenne, from the purer atmos- 
phere of some celestial sphere, be permitted to look 
down upon the now venerable acre which he gave to his 
beloved Presbyterians for their last repose, I do not be- 
lieve that even he would be disturbed, though he should 
know that the dust of Quakers and Ana-Baptists now 
mingles there with Presbyterian ashes. Peacefully the 
dead lie, side by side, their strife of creeds forgotten, the 
wounds of sectarian passions healed by nature's medica- 
ments. The sun shines, the rains and dews fall, the 
grass grows, the trees cast their shade, the birds sing, 
over all alike. And heaven's canopy of blue overarches 
and incloses all, excluding from its embrace no sect nor 
religion on all this globe, but folding itself everywhere 
around all humanity. 

But must we wait until men are dead before they can 
dwell in peace ? Is it only in graveyards that there can 
be *' love and unity"? Is not the time to come when 
honest thought and honest conscience, meeting honest 
thought and honest conscience from any quarter, shall 
strike hands in fellowship instead of fists to smite ? It is 
upon the faith and hope that there is such a time to 
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come, and that human effort may hasten it, that this so- 
ciety stands and labors. Do I not state your opinion of 
your purposes, as well as my own, when I say this? 

We seek here to maintain a religious society reverent 
before the still living power of the Eternal ; and there- 
fore freely open to all who aspire to know more of vital 
truth and to live more closely to the high law of right- 
eousness. Hence we ask no questions about the creed 
of those who come here. Whether Jew or Gentile, 
Christian or pagan, male or female, bond or free, — 
** the bond," bound by whatsoever chains, only that they 
may become free, — all are welcome to the equal ''priv- 
ileges, powers, and immunities " of this society. Only 
thus can we, on whom the present responsibility falls, 
hold the line of our historic descent and be worthy of 
our ancestry. History is a memorial of mouldering 
graves. It is '' profitable for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness," sometimes for inspiration ; 
but seldom for imitation. The soul of the living '' peo- 
ple of God " must ever be marching on. 
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OUR PRESENT DUTY 

AND 

OUR FUTURE CHURCH. 



June io, 1888. 

For the last two Sundays, — for three, indeed, — we 
have been recalling together the history of this religious 
society. We have been dwelling on reminiscences, and 
reverently treading among graves. But these recollec- 
tions of the past would ill requite us, unless they should 
leave with us some practical incitation to a finer spiritual 
enthusiasm and to a nobler doing of present duty. His- 
tory, as I said last Sunday, though seldom to be imi- 
tated, may be a source of inspiration. Its moral lessons 
are never for the dead actors, but always for the living. 
And those of us, I am sure, who have been travelling 
back together over the intricate ecclesiastical roads by 
which certain ideas, convictions, and moral forces have 
been pushing forward, for two hundred years, to the 
place held by this society to day, can hardly fail to have 
been impressed with a more solemn sense of responsi- 
bility for the right use of such a heritage. It has taken 
two hundred years of conflict and struggle here in this 
township, — of conscience contending against con- 
science, of hope and courage fighting down the hard- 
ships of poverty and of a savage wilderness, — to pur- 
chase for us the freedom and the opportunity that are 
now ours. Such a past must needs force upon us the 
searching question. What are we doing to show ourselves 
worthy of this ancestral lineage ? What is the duty at 
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our hands at this hour, in order that we may transmit 
the inheritance worthily to our successors, and in due 
accordance with the divine forces which have been 
shaping this historical drama up to the very scene in 
which we are the actors? Are we doing our part for 
to-day as well as our fathers di4 theirs for their day? 

So deeply have I myself been impressed with the im- 
portance of this moral lesson as the practical outcome of 
our historical survey, that, scarcely had I reached the 
seclusion of my library from our service here last Sun- 
day, before there arose within me the clear intimation 
that my task would not be complete until I had endeav- 
ored to set before you somewhat of my own feeling on 
this point. If by any means I could then and there have 
summoned you around me, and talked to you face to 
face, while the thoughts came throbbing with the warmth 
of the emotional life in which they were born, I believe, 
friends, I might have preached to you a sermon such as 
I never have nor now shall preach, and of which my 
discourse this morning, through the medium of pen and 
paper, will be but a partial echo. Yet I am not willing 
to let this story of our past drop behind us again as a 
closed book, without attempting, at least, to catch and 
retain something of its inspiration for our own deeper 
life. 

Even if we were to go back no farther than that be- 
ginning of a special religious organization here in the 
village of Bedford in 1795, when those thirty-nine men 
met one winter day and unanimously agreed on a plan 
and measures for building a meeting-house, and in two 
weeks' time met again and bought the pews of their 
paper house, we may find in them, and in their subse- 
quent action to push the house forward in four months 
to occupancy, an example of practical faith and energy 
that may well inspirit us with a similar courage to meet 
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to-day's duties. Their action, indeed, was a vivid and 
literal illustration of the New Testament definition of 
faith as **the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen." We do not care much 
now what was the particular creed of those men. As a 
matter of fact, they probably did not believe entirely 
alike, as became manifest a few years later. But they 
had confidence in each other and in their own convic- 
tions and purposes ; and so they built and bought their 
meeting-house by the eye of faith, before a stone or a 
timber of it was drawn and put in place. 

There is an Arabic saying that '' Devout men are the 
title and inscription of the Book of the Law. They are 
the demonstration of all the truths, the solution of all 
the mysteries." And this suggests the first thing which 
I want to say of this religious society. It was not built 
upon any creed nor covenant. Even when the society 
had them, it did not stand upon them. It kept moving 
on, and the creeds moved with it. This society was 
built upon the souls of living men and women. The 
thirty-nine subscribers for building that meeting-house 
in 1795 are the thirty-nine articles of faith on which the 
Bedford Precinct was founded. Their devout energy 
was a practical demonstration of the truths that possessed 
them ; it wrought a solution of the perplexing mysteries 
that had enveloped them. And, throughout its history, 
this society has been strong, not because of its creeds, 
which have been changeful, progressing with the gen- 
erations, but because of the serious and solid character 
of the men and women who have from time to time 
administered its aflfairs. 

The first searching question, therefore, that is pressed 
home upon us to-day is this : Are we, on whom rests 
the present responsibility of sustaining the interests of 
the society, able to meet this test of earnest and devoted 
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character? So far as any question of personal and pri- 
vate character is concerned, — as tested by the demands 
of business integrity, of public spirit, of honest life and 
reputation, of practical interest in charities and philan- 
thropies, — I believe that the members of this society 
need not fear comparison with those of any other relig- 
ious society in our city ; and I say this not at random 
nor boastfully, but with a desire to be strictly just, — to 
say no more than impartial judges outside might say on 
this point. Indeed, so emphatically do we make these 
tests of character and conduct to be the supreme tests 
in religion, that I am willing to concede that, by our 
own professions, we ought to have in these respects a 
better record than may be shown by those of other faiths. 
Whether we are able to meet this higher test, we may 
becomingly leave for others to answer, — while we are 
striving to lift our record to a loftier mark. But this 
question of good personal character is not the one that 
is pressed most forcibly upon us by our theme to-day. 
Rather is it this : Are you bringing the weight and in- 
fluence of your characters to the support of the actual 
and possible interests of this society with a devotion 
equal to that of your ancestors? Are we doing our 
work for the high interests of religion as faithfully as 
they did theirs ? 

Perhaps some one may say : ** But character, — hon- 
est character, an upright, pure, benevolent, loving life, — 
that is the one thing which the pulpit of our church most 
insists upon as the essential property of religion. If, 
then, we have that, what need of anything more? What 
need for us of the church itself? " But have you thought 
that your visible and active interest may be needed wor- 
thily to sustain a church where that essential doctrine of 
religion is proclaimed? If you believe that this is a 
good doctrine to have taught and illustrated in the corn- 
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munity, as a help toward overcoming the superstition, 
ignorance, and vice that are pressing their burden of 
woe on human society, have you fairly reckoned up 
your share of responsibility for supporting an institution 
that is striving to do this enlightening and beneficent 
work? Moreover, are there many of us who, honestly 
searching our own hearts and lives, will say that our 
characters have attained such heights of excellence that 
we cannot need for ourselves any aid that such a church 
may offer us for further effort in moral and spiritual life ? 
It is so easy for us to get into the ruts of our own pro- 
fessional or domestic or business life, and to stagnate 
therein, that it might possibly be profitable for us to come 
together here once a week for the contemplation of 
themes of high thinking and of universal interest, if for 
no other reason than just to save us from that undue 
personal absorption. 

But I am, perhaps, anticipating the course of my 
thought. The one point which I wish to hold before 
you now is simply this : Are the members of this soci- 
ety who are to-day, largely by inheritance, intrusted with 
its interests, maintaining and promoting those interests 
with a zeal worthy of the devotion and sacrifices of their 
fathers? Of those thirty-nine men who built the Pur- 
chase street meeting-house in 1795, and whom we called 
the thirty-nine articles of our faith, or of the hundred 
and more whose faith and courage completed this house 
in 1838, could we find the successors among us to-day? 

While this question is settling itself in your minds to 
find its answer, let me say that I do not put it in any 
pessimistic mood, nor would I by any means be under- 
stood to imply that its answer must necessarily be in the 
negative. 
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I would not bring here to-day one reproachful com- 
plaint. Nor would I intrude into this service too much 
of my personal feeling, as I note the changes which 
death and removal, — more particularly the former, — 
have made among us during my pastorate. We have 
no lack of numbers when a special occasion calls us all 
together. I believe, indeed, that there is a veritable 
esprit de corps in the old parish : only, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, it is too generally lying in a passive, 
dormant state, awaiting an occasion instead of making 
occasions. Let an occasion, an exigency, arise, and 
the society springs to action, with spirit and means am- 
ple to accomplish its purpose. There may seem to be 
among us to-day little of the enthusiasm that was mani- 
fest in '95 or '38 ; but we are not building a meeting- 
house now. If this house were to be destroyed, I can 
but believe that the men, and the women, and the means 
would spring to the breach, equal to the emergency, 
and put another in its place. 

** Another," — yet probably with differences; differ- 
ences to mark the new time to which we have come. 
And this brings me closer to the heart of my theme. In 
all thus far said, I have only been skirmishing at the 
outposts incidental to our question. Now we begin to 
touch the centre of the problem that confronts us. 

It would not be in keeping with this society's past his- 
tory to continue just what it is to-day. Other changes, 
doubtless, await it. There is something more demanded 
of a liberal religious society, at this epoch of the world, 
than to build meeting-houses. The divinity that, from 
the beginning, has been shaping this parish for its suc- 
cessive eras of work, has not finished the task. New 
fields lie before it for conquest and culture. The mem- 
bership maybe subjected to new tests, which none of us 
can now foresee, and from which some possibly may 
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fall away, but by which, I believe, as in the past, the 
many will be nerved to a fresh enthusiasm and a more 
self-sacrificing consecration. Following the line of the 
Protestant revolt from the ancient regime of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, this society has advanced to the extreme 
limit of the assertion of individual liberty of thought and 
conscience. Creed after creed has been softened, and 
then has wholly vanished. One vestige of ecclesiastical 
tradition after another has silently dropped away. No 
church-organization is now left within the society. No 
communion-table keeps up the line of demarcation be- 
tween '' the church " and '* the world's people." It is a 
religious society without a creed, without a covenant of 
faith, without ordinances, without any outward repre- 
sentatives whatever, except the living souls of you men 
and women here before me and in certain homes around 
us. 

Further, you have been taught here for years, — you 
were so taught before I came to the pulpit, and are so 
taught now, — that God does not specially dwell in any 
temple made with hands, and is not necessarily found 
or worshipped in this or any church ; that in your homes, 
in your chosen vocations, in the fields alone with your 
own silent thoughts, even in the busiest marts of trade, 
divine service may be rendered, and the holiest of wor- 
ships ascend to the Most High. I have always regarded 
this service here merely as subsidiary means, not as an 
end ; and I shall not reverse this teaching to-day in order 
to escape a difficult problem that may confront us. I 
wish to face frankly and fully the entire difficulty which 
we have to meet. I wish as frankly and fully to set the 
problem before you, in order that you may see, more 
understandingly, perhaps, than many of you have yet 
done, just where you are, and what the question is that 
you are required to solve. That the progress of liberal 
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thought would inevitably result in an ecclesiastical crisis, 
wherever that progress should be logically and uncom- 
promisingly continued, I have, indeed, foreseen for thirty 
years. I believe that a crisis is impending before the 
Protestant churches of Christendom, compared with 
which Luther's revolt from Rome was almost as child's 
play. Yet this is but the logical result of that; the ma- 
turing of a rational principle in religion, which then 
began to lisp its first infantile syllables for the Christian 
world, but has since grown to man's estate, and is now 
just achieving its freedom. For most of the churches of 
Christendom, this critical hour, though approaching, is 
yet not imminent. For the liberal churches it is close 
at hand. 

To explain more clearly the nature of this crisis, let 
me tell you how an Orthodox churchman regards it. 
To the Roman Catholic, the first departure from the au- 
thority of the Papal church, whether as represented in 
the Pope or in an Ecumenical Council, in order to follow 
the authority of individual reason, is a step that leads 
inevitably to successive separations and sects, until finally 
the principle of individualism is supreme, and the con- 
gregation, the ecclesia^ is gone. And the Orthodox 
Protestant, though he is only somewhat farther back on 
the same road with the Liberal Protestant, will also say 
that a religious society that has no creed, nor ordinances, 
nor covenant, can have no coherency, no central attract- 
ing power, no permanent personal head, and must there- 
fore necessarily become disintegrated and perish. And 
our Catholic and Protestant brethren are watching every 
religious society that is approaching this crisis with a 
peculiar interest, — with that interest, perhaps, which is 
born of the natural human desire to have one's own 
theories and prophecies prove true. You of this society 
are now on the verge of this crisis, — a crisis that has 
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come because of the very courage and faithfulness of 
your past progress. How will you meet it? 

But before I press this question, let me describe the 
nature of this crisis from the Liberal point of view. You 
have now liberty of thought and conscience, entire and 
absolute. It has taken long to achieve it, — the road to 
it is strewn with sorrows and stained with blood ; but 
liberty is now yours. Moreover, not only in this society 
have you liberty, but there has been such a change in 
public opinion generally on religious matters that you 
may do almost what you will with your liberty, and there 
is none anywhere to molest nor make you afraid. I say 
guardedly that you can do *' almost" what you please. 
For I do not forget that, within years not far back, small 
boys have been arrested in this city for coasting on a 
secluded street upon Sunday, and their sleds confiscated 
by the police until Monday morning ; and I remember 
that " gentlemen of property and standing" in the vi- 
cinity of Boston were not long ago brought into court 
and fined for nailing a vine to a trellis and for travelling 
beyond what necessity or charity required on the so- 
called Lord's day. But these things are exceptional 
survivals of a bygone time. Practically, liberty of re- 
religious thought, and conscience, and action, is yours. 
This grandest achievement of civilization, for which the 
centuries have been in travail and struggle, the founda- 
tion of all other great achievements of the modern world, 
— the liberty to think on all questions as reason shall 
dictate, and to act as one's own enlightened conscience 
shall direct, — this costly, this inestimable boon, has now 
been given into your hands almost without an effort of 
your own. What will you do with it? That is now the 
supreme question for this society. How will you use 
this priceless gift of liberty that has come to you? And 
according to your answer to that question, you will safely 
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meet and triumphantly pass, or, as a religious society, 
go down before the crisis that is soon to involve, — nay, 
that is already testing you. 

If you will, you can use this liberty for absence from 
all special religious services, and for manifesting no in- 
terest whatever in the existence of such an institution 
as the church, and there is no power in church or state 
that can call you to account. You can drive, or sail, or 
fish, or go on a picnic, or read the Sunday paper or the 
daily novel, or indulge in a nap, or post your unfinished 
business-books, during the hours when others of your 
fellow-citizens may be attending church, and there are 
no tythingmen who will be on your track, no fines will 
pursue, no public opinion even which you need respect 
will pass a censure on your conduct. There are a hun- 
dred courses of ease, of entertainment, of pleasurable 
self-indulgence of some sort, which you may take, and 
no priestly authority nor church committee will hold an 
inquisition upon you. But does it not seem to you that 
to do any of these things, however innocent and some- 
times desirable they may be, is rather a petty result for 
the centuries of bitter struggle and suflTering with which 
your liberty was purchased ? Does not the increase of 
mere facilities for pleasurable indulgence or personal 
entertainment seem an utterly inadequate and paltry 
product for so great a price ? Was it for this that our 
Pilgrim forefathers crossed the ocean aud suflTered the 
hardships and dangers of the wilderness, and that Roger 
Williams and the Baptists went into exile, and that 
Quakers underwent stripes and imprisonment and even 
death? '* Soul-liberty " was their motive ; and it meant 
for them, not a better chance for entertainment for them- 
selves and friends, not any kind of personal ease or 
pleasure, but freedom for the highest possible Duty de- 
volving upon man ; freedom for the elevation of the hu- 
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man soul to the highest conceivable human service, — 
that of the worship of the Infinite God. And when you, 
in whose veins flows the blood of such sires and mothers, 
have once really taken home to your minds this question 
of what you will do with your liberty, I think I know 
you too well to believe that you can be content with any 
other answer than that which declares that liberty of 
conscience is too noble and costly a possession to be used 
for pursuing merely selfish inclinations and pleasures, 
but is granted for the promotion of the highest princi- 
ples, objects, and aspirations, which the human mind 
can possibly conceive. Having thus given your answer, 
I believe that you will then logically turn to see whether, 
in this ancient institution of the church, there is not a 
lever ready at your hands for, not human entertainment 
and pleasure merely, but human elevation, — and that it 
only needs your active interest to broaden its work and 
increase its eflTectiveness. 

Our ancestors' idea of a church as an institution speci- 
ally set apart and consecrated for the worship of God, 
may not be our idea. Their conception, indeed, of the 
object of worship as a supreme personal monarch en- 
throned in the heavens, may seem to us obsolete. But 
the root of the idea at the bottom of their religious faith, 
and at the bottom of all genuine religious faith, — the 
relation, namely, of finite, dependent man to an Eternal 
Power that is at the foundation and summit of all things, — 
can never be outgrown. Increasing knowledge, mod- 
ern science, only throws new light upon this relation ; 
discloses many-fold the facts that declare it ; and proves 
it to be more vitally and organically inherent to man's 
very existence and destiny as a thinking and moral 
being, than the old theologies were ever able to teach or 
dared to dream. There is, therefore, a rational philos- 
ophy of religious faith, in full harmony with modern 
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thought, and giving ample basis for such an institution 
as the church, if only the institution be adapted to the 
new thought and needs of the time. A church of the 
ancient type was regarded as an ark of refuge from a 
doomed world, and people were driven into it by the 
terrors of a guilty conscience or by their fears of endless 
torments in a future world. That day, for you at least, 
is past. No selfish alarms over your souls' salvation 
will send you by compulsion to this or any church. If 
you give your support to this, it will be because its con- 
tinued existence is justified to your reason as an institu- 
tion serving your own and the public good, and because 
the command to give it your active interest and aid is 
thus laid upon your consciences. Fear will not drive^ 
but reason and conscience, as you give them full free- 
dom to act against temporary enticements, will, I make 
bold to predict, draw you to the continued effectual 
maintenance of this ancient society, now consecrated to 
you by so many revered and beloved memories. And 
thus, friends, as Wendell Phillips used to say, in order 
to be as good as your fathers, you will really be better 
than they. For where they acted, in a considerable 
measure, moved by the fears born of a false theology, or 
by the force of traditional custom or of public opinion, 
you may have the high nobility of acting for similar ends 
by a free rational volition. 

This society has always done pioneer work. If it is 
to continue in the line of its ancestry, it must continue to 
be a pioneer. Its success, therefore, is not to be meas- 
ured by its numbers, but by its position and the char- 
acter of its work. And because it is a pioneer society, 
it will be subject, in the future as in the past, to changes 
in its activities and ministrations corresponding to the 
new times, and under the guidance of free reason and 
conscience. But all fetters upon thought having been 
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now broken, and liberty of inquiry and conduct having 
been achieved within your borders, these coming changes 
should be looked for more in the direction of constructive 
activities. Hence again, and more urgently, the ques- 
tion presses, *' Soul-liberty having been won, what will 
you do with it? " I have intimated what you will not do 
with it, when you come to take the full force of this 
question home to your thought. But am I now able to 
cast a more positive horoscope of your future as a relig- 
ious organization? Sometimes I think that I see in 
vision before me what you will do with this boon of re- 
ligious liberty ; see at least what, as it seems to me, 
might be a worthy continuation of this society's history 
and a worthy mark for its honorable ambition, — and 
what may, indeed, come if our present duties be well 
performed. 

Do you ever think, friends, what is to happen to this 
society and this house in the next fifty years? At the 
end of that time, if the present business prosperity shall 
continue in this community, and enterprise and popula- 
tion shall increase in the accelerated ratio natural to such 
a condition of progress, New Bedford will be a large 
city. This spot will then be near the business-centre. 
County street, it seems to me inevitable, must become a 
kind of Broadway for the best retail business, — perhaps 
not quite so soon as that, but not long after. Into what 
suburban regions you, who have made for yourselves 
such comfortable homes on County, and Hawthorn, and 
Orchard, and adjacent streets, are to be pushed, through 
the cordon of surrounding factories and the encircling 
bogs, only futurity can disclose. That business will 
eventually demand all this slope to the river, and about 
all that is now rather euphemistically called " the hill," 
is as plain as any prophecy can be. What will then 
have become of this church ? However scattered may 
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be its membership, or however they shall have possibly 
provided for their religious needs elsewhere, I trust that 
this house will continue to stand ; and in the fond vision 
I have of its future I so see it. Let it stand to represent 
the Eternal Verities, in the midst of a changeful and 
tempted world. Let it stand, in the midst of the rush of 
trade and the ebb and flow of the great tides of material 
enterprise, to teach an integrity as incorruptible as the 
granite rocks from which it was quarried. Let it stand, 
amidst the importunate demands of the flesh, to remind 
hurrying men and women along the pavements, of the 
things of the spirit. Possibly, even after another fifty 
years, contrary to our present hopes, ivies will still de- 
cline to wind their draperies around its walls and the 
fogs refuse to mellow their freshness with mosses and 
mildew ; but let it still stand in its own naked solidity, 
severe, clear-cut against the skies, clean as in youth, 
to represent the candid, solid character and the fresh 
hopes of those who built it. And if any future theatrical 
manager shall cast his eye upon it for conversion into an 
Opera House, let us pray for one more miracle, by which 
the heavens may be opened, and a Quaker anathema 
from the spirit of William Rotch, who deeded the land, 
may be heard forbidding the vandalism. 

But let not the house stand idle. In my mind's eye I 
see it the home of various spiritual, educational, and 
philanthropic activities ; as the centre of them all a 
Sunday service, not perhaps just like this of ours, but 
still in reverent recognition of the supreme fact of human 
existence, that man is living in daily vital relationship 
with an Eternal and Omnipresent Power, whence comes 
the law for all parts of his complex life, whether mate- 
rial, mental, or moral, and the impulse, too, that is ever 
striving to lift him upward to richer and better life. But 
as subsidiary and consequential to this central idea, I 
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see the house and surroundings put to use for various 
practical services for the elevation of humanity to higher 
mental and moral resources and purer pleasures. I see 
this audience-room opened at certain hours every day 
for purifying and uplifting organ music, free to all 
comers who may drop in from their wearying labors or 
harrassing perplexities of business. I see that the church 
has not been shorn of any of its lands, but has rather 
added to them, and has thus provided facilities for read- 
ing-rooms, class-rooms, recreation-rooms, and every kind 
of opportunity for extending personal sympathy or a 
wise hand of help to any needy man or woman or child, 
who may be in want of the counsel or the heart-touch of 
a fellow-being. In short, I see that this church, bom 
of our fathers' devotion and grown into our love and 
pride, may have become at its hundredth year a veri- 
table '* people's palace," of improvement, beneficence, 
and delight, for " all sorts and conditions of men"; that 
at last religious liberty will have resulted in a noble 
fellowship, by which the light, culture, sympathy, re- 
finement, wealth, of the more favored portions of society 
will be wedded to the needs of the ignorant and suflfering 
classes, for the higher uplifting of all. 

And thus in the very heart of a growing city, in the 
midst of the rushing currents of its multitudinous mate- 
rial ambitions, amidst the wear and tear of its drudging, 
monotonous labors and its manifold temptations and 
vices, I see this house, which *' our fathers built to God," 
become all the more a temple of God because re-dedi- 
cated by the service of loving hands and hearts as a 
temple of humanity. I have little interest in any church 
where it is said people must go to find God, but I have 
a great and increasing interest in a church that shall 
find and touch the veritable God-power that is incarnate 
in humanity, and shall send people forth into the world 
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as ministers of the law of the Most High, to make this 
earth everywhere, in home, and shop, and factory, and 
school, a dwelling-place of the Living God. 

But this is in vision ; a vision, doubtless some will say, 
airy and fantastic. Yet is it beyond possible realization ? 
Why, indeed, may not the fulfilment of the dream be 
begun at once? Nay, it is already begun. Nothing in 
this society for the last dozen years has given me greater 
satisfaction than the starting in our chapel, a few months 
ago, of the Girls' Social Union, by the teachers of our 
Sunday-school, — a work that is heartily welcomed by 
the girls that come there from factory and shop for such 
various aid and encouragement as they receive for mak- 
ing their lives more bright and useful. My pleasure in 
this effort is all the greater that it came by no special 
suggestion from me, but as the spontaneous work of 
those engaged in it. There is a beginning of the real- 
ization of my vision, — a modest beginning, but genuine. 
Why may we not have there, on another evening of the 
week, a Social Union for older boys or young men, 
where those wanting a sympathetic influence that shall 
lift them to a better chance in life, can, from their smaller 
numbers, come into closer personal relation with their 
helpers than is practicable in the larger rooms for boys, 
which are doing such a good work in other, parts of the 
city, and in which many of you are zealously engaged ? 
Why may we not institute here an experiment, which 
has been successfully tried in Chicago the past winter, 
of bringing together able and earnest representatives of 
the two so often clashing interests of Capital and Labor, 
that they may look each other in the face as brothers, 
and frankly and harmoniously discuss the problems 
which now agitate and divide them? Why may there 
not be organized here a club of enterprising business and 
professional men, who shall make it their special present 
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task to bring about a much needed reform in the factory 
tenement-houses of our city, which are yearly becoming 
an increasing nuisance and peril? Why should there 
not be among us those who would specially undertake 
the duty of promoting Temperance, and that other re- 
form of kindred nature and need, covered by the White 
Cross Society, — physical and moral purity ? But if I 
go on thus, I shall make the list of duties seem so for- 
midable as to discourage rather than stimulate endeavor. 
Yet these things, or things similar to these, which I take 
as illustrations from present needs, willj I believe, all be 
included as a part of the legitimate work of the future 
church, and especially of a Liberal church. And the 
church, thus organized as an institution of spiritualiza- 
tion, enlightenment, and beneficence, will be needed, it 
is safe to predict, a long time yet ; it will be needed to 
point mankind upward to the Higher Law of life, and to 
help them to obey that law, until society in general shall 
have been redeemed from the law of selfishness and 
animalism, and have become so thoroughly spiritualized 
as to love and serve spontaneously the things that make 
for righteousness. 

But I seem to hear some prudent man of the world ask 
in a tone of surprise and scepticism : Can you seriously 
expect that this valuable piece of property, right at the 
business centre of a thriving city, will be permitted to 
remain for spiritual uses? Yes, I expect it; as I expect 
that a manly man will be brave in the face of danger. 
Yes, I expect it ; as I expect that a generous man will 
be chivalrous for the right. Yes, I expect it ; as I ex- 
pect that a patriotic man will spring, without counting 
the cost, to the defence of his imperilled country. I 
expect it, too, because I believe that in time the sagacious 
man of business will learn that it is cheaper to support 
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an institution for educating men away from vices and 
criminality than to maintain jails for punishing crime. 

These things, however, are not possible to avarice, 
to selfish ease, nor to the spirit of sensuous pleasure. 
They are possible only to a noble, unselfish earnestness, 
and to a moral faith and daring, which obstacles only 
incite to greater exertions. Before souls of such quali- 
ties, all these things lie ready to be quarried into solid 
deeds. There is a faith to which all moral results are 
possible. It is a faith of the same nature, though diflTer- 
ently applied, as that which has built the steam-engine, 
girdled the globe with electric wires, and sent thought 
vibrating and throbbing from shore to shore under the 
ocean. Even these material inventions began in faith 
and not in sight; in a faith that rested on reason, and 
that, though experiment after experiment failed, trusted 
the eternal laws revealed in human intelligence and 
faithfully followed them. Let all earnest souls, who 
strive to live in love with their fellow-men and want to 
leave the world wiser and better than they found it, 
apply the same conditions of faith to the problems of 
elevating human society out of its brute ignorances, mis- 
eries, and sorrows, and even the millenium will have 
been made possible. 

" Hope evermore and believe, O man, for e*en as thy thought 
So are the things that thou seest, e'en as thy hope and belief. 
Cowardly art thou and timid? They rise to provoke thee againt them. 
Hast thou courage? Enough, — see them exulting to yield. 
Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars direct thee; 
Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 
Not for the gain of the gold, for the getting, the hoarding, the having, 
But for the joy of the deed; but for the Duty to do. 
Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action, 
With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth." 
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It is when the hour of conflict is over, that History comes to a right 
understanding of the strife, and is ready to exclaim : ** Lo ! God is here, 
and we knew it not." — Bancroft. 



That which History can give us best is the enthusiasm which it raises 
in our hearts. — Goethe. 



Religion being the chief Band of human society, it is a happy thing, 
when itself is well contained, within the true Band of Unity. — Bacon. 
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APPENDIX A. 



I. 

The colonies of Plymouth and of Massachusetts Bay were consoli- 
dated into one Province in 1692, under a new charter from their royal 
Majesties William and Mary. The charter expressly granted liberty of 
conscience and worship to all the inhabitants of the Province except 
Papists. At the first session of the provincial General Court in the 
same year, an Act was passed for ** the settlement and support of Min- 
isters and Schoolmasters." Those portions of this Act that most 
specially concerned the condition of religious affairs in the township of 
Dartmouth are here quoted : 

**An Act for the Settlement and Support of Ministers and 
Schoolmasters. 

Sect, I . That the inhabitants of each town within this Province shall 
take due care, from time to time, to be constantly provided of an able, 
learned orthodox minister or ministers, of good conversation, to dis- 
pense the word of God to them ; which minister or ministers shall be 
suitably encouraged and sufficiently supported and maintained by the 
inhabitants of such town. ******** 

Sect, 2. That when any town shall be destitute of a minister qualified 
as aforesaid, and shall so continue by the space of six months, not hav- 
ing taken due care for the procuring, settling, and encouragement of 
such minister, the same being made to appear upon complaint unto their 
Majesties' Justices at the General Sessions of the Peace for the county, 
the said court of Quarter Sessions shall and hereby are impowered to 
make an order upon every such defective town, speedily to provide 
themselves of such minister as aforesaid, by the next Sessions at the 
furthest ; and in case such order be not complied with, then the said 
court shall take effectual care to procure and settle a minister, qualified 
as aforesaid, and order the charge thereof and of such minister's main- 
tenance to be levied on the inh^itants of such town." 



II. 

In 1702, the General Court passed another Act, which, after reciting 
that Quakers, irreligious persons, and others evilly disposed, have so 
much influence in some towns of the Province that the laws with regard 
to the support of ministers are evaded and nullified in said towns, fur- 
ther empowered the Court of General Sessions in the respective counties 
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to appoint as special assessors ** three or more sufficient freeholders from 
any part of the same county," to assess the rates of the ministerial tax 
in any town of the county where the assessors or selectmen, chosen by 
said town, neglected to provide for such tax ; and these special assessors 
were authorized to put their tax-bill into the hands of a constable of the 
defective town for collection, according to methods such an officer was 
empowered to use, — that is, if necessary, by the seizure of goods to 
cover the amount of the tax. 

It does not appear that the Court of General Sessions for Bristol 
County ever used this power of special assessment in the case of Dart- 
mouth. Perhaps the County Court saw that "discretion" would be 
** the better part of valor." 



III. 

The following additional legislation was enacted by the General Court, 
November 14th, 1706: 

**An Act for maintaining and propagating Religion. 

Whereas the laws of this Province have made good and wholesome 
provision that every town within the same be constantly supplyed with 
an able, learned orthodox minister or ministers, of good conversation, 
to dispense the word of God unto them, and that such minister and 
ministers be suitably encouraged and sufficiently supported and main- 
tained by the inhabitants of such towns ; for the rendring of said laws 
more effectual, and to prevent the growth of atheism, ureligion, and 
prophaneness, — 

Be it enacted and ordained by His Excellency the Governor, Council, 
and Representatives in General Court assembled, and by the authority 
of the same. 

Sect, I . That the Justices of the Court of General Sessions of the 
Peace within the several counties, at the opening of the court from time 
to time, do give in special charge to the Grand Jury to make diligent 
inquiry and presentment of all towns and districts, within such county, 
that are destitute of a minister, as by law directed ; and of such towns 
and districts that neglect to fulfil their contracts and agreements, and 
do not msJce suitable provision for the support and maintenance of their 
minister or ministers accordingly. 

Sect, 2. And upon such presentment, complaint, or information in 
any other manner, the Court of General Sessions of the Peace are di- 
rected and required, vigorously to put the laws in execution for the re- 
dressing of all defects and neglects of that kind, and forthwith to make 
the necessary orders to that end, as by law they are impowered ; and in 
case their orders, so made, be not duly observed, or by the contrivances 
and practices of ill men be eluded, and rendered ineffectual for the 
speedy remedying and reforming of so great an evil, the justices of such 
court are to represent and make report of their proceedings into the 
next session of the General Court or Assembly. 
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And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 

Sect, 3. That upon report made as aforesaid by the justices of the 
Court of General Sessions of the peace within any county * * * * 
the General Assembly to which such report or representation shall be 
made, shall takjs effectual care to provide and send an able, learned or- 
thodox minister, of good conversation, to every such town or district 
that are destitute, and also to provide for his honourable support and 
maintenance, hy adding so much to the proportion of such town or dis- 
trict to the publick taxes, from time to time, as they may judge suffi- 
cient for that end. ********* 

Sect. 4. And the additional sums, so laid as aforesaid, shall be as- 
sessed, collected, and paid into the publick treasury, together with the 
other publick taxes, and shall be drawn out thence by warrant from the 
Governour, by and with the advice and consent of the Council, and be 
duly paid to the minister and ministers respectively for whom it shall be 
laici: provided. 

Sect, 5. This Act shall continue for the space of three years next 
after the enacting thereof, and no longer." 

[The portions designated as omitted in the Act above quoted are cer- 
tain repetitions of phraseology in the legal style, and some sentences 
not essential to the chief points here to be kept in view.] 



IV. 

The following Petition is among the Provincial Records, as having 
been presented to the General Court in Boston, November i6th, 1704. 

** To his Excellency^ Joseph Dudley, Esq,, Captain Generall and 
Governour in Chief of Her Majestfs Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
and to the Hon, ^^^ the Councill and Representatives in Generall Court 
assembled. 

The Petition of James Samson, Representative of the Town of Dart- 
mouth, 

Humbly sheweth. 

That the said Town is at present destitute of an ordained 
Minister. So that when any would joyne together in marriage, they are 
necessitated to be at the Trouble and Charge of travelling twenty or 
thirty miles to the next Justice of the Peace. Your petitioner therefore 
humbly prays that this Hon'We Court will Permit and Impower the Rev- 
erend Mr. James Gardner, who is at present a Preacher of the Gospel 
in the said Town, and a gentleman of great Prudence and Piety, to 
jovne Persons in marriage m the said Town, pursuant to the directions 
of*^ the Law, so long as he shall continue a Preacher in the said Town. 
And your Petitioner shall, as in duty bound, ever pray. 

Your Excellency and Honourables humble 

Servant — JAMES^ SAMSON.'^' 
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It is not to be assumed that James Samson had been instructed by 
the town to present this petition. No evidence appears that such was 
the case. He was, it would seem, the regular deputy of the town to 
the General Court for that year, and he took occasion, in his general 
representative capacity, to secure a favor for the Congregationalists of 
the town, — a favor, too, of which others might avail themselves whose 
consciences were not too stringent. He was himself, probably, a Con- 
gregationalist. Nor is it to be assumed, on the other hand, that the 
town would have objected to the petition, since it simply asked for the 
grant of a privilege to such citizens as might choose to use it, and did 
not involve any acknowledgment that Mr. Gardner was the town's 
minister or that the town was to be taxed for any part of his support. 
Moreover, the town had expressly voted that Mr. Gardner ** should not 
be the minister of the town." The petition was granted. 



The legislation of 1706 (see p. 98) soon bore the following fruit in 
Bristol County, as appears by the Province Records in the Secretary of 
State's office at Boston : 

** Report from the Court of Quarter Sessions of Bristol 
County to the Governour and Council, and House of Rep- 
resentatives, UPON THE CONDITION OF DARTMOUTH AND TlV- 
ERTON. 

May it please your Excellencjr and Honours, — 

The Justices of this County m Quarter Sessions have used their ut- 
most endeavours, for some years past, to procure and settle learned, 
able orthodox ministers in the Towns of Dartmouth and Tiverton, as 
will appear by the records herewith sent, all which have proved ineffec- 
tual. And there being a late Act for the maintaining and propagating 
of Religion, by which the Justices are required in such case to repre- 
sent and make report of their proceedings unto the next Sessions 01 the 
Great and General Court or Assembly, and accordingly we are directed 
by the Quarter Sessions held in Bristol the second Tuesday in April last 
to lay the destitute condition of Dartmouth and Tiverton before your 
Excellency and Honours ; and it may be observed to your Excellency 
and Honours that the greatest part of the people of said Towns (though 
not Quakers) do fell in with them from time to time in making choice 
of such to be their ministers, and they are so unanimous in their oppo- 
sition to a learned orthodox minister that, upon trial made about a year 
since, we could find no man in Dartmouth that would be persuaded to 
entertain such an one upon the promise of a suitable reward ; so that 
we have no waye to effect so good and necessary a work but humbly to 
lay it before your Excellency and Honours, hopmg you will be directed 
to the doing of that which will attain the end, — without which a con- 
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siderable part of this county will be in a miserable condition : which is 
humbly submitted by us 

Your Excellency and Honours' 

Most dutiiul and humble servant, 
N. BYFIELD." 
** Bristol — June 6, 1707" 

The foregoing Report, of which the original writing is preserved, is 
thus indorsed: [i] ** Read and sent down to House, Nov. 26, 1707." 
[2] ** Read and sent up for Board [the Governor and Council] first to 
proceed thereon." [3] ** Edward Parsonfield Esq. directed to inquire 
of the Fellows of the College about persons suitable." 

The appended ** records," referred to in the Report as sent with it, 
are also preserved, and are copies of the proceedings of the Justices' 
Court at Bristol, from time to time, upon the matter in hand. They are 
four in number, and an abstract of them is here given : 

(i) A paper showing that Dartmouth and Tiverton had been pre- 
sented in 1702 to the Court at Bristol — presumably by the Grand Jury 

— as "defective" on the point of providing themselves with proper 
ministers, and that, on being called to answer the complaint, they had 
** not made answers satisfactory to the Court." 

(2) A record from the Sessions of the Court in January 1703 [N. S.] 
It testifies that Dartmouth had been informed by the Court that, unless 
it complied with the law, it might expect to suffer the penalty which the 
law provided, and that the Town had answered by John Taber, Select- 
man, in writing, ** which the Court perusing do understand thereby, the 
town of Dartmouth doth absolutely refuse to do what the law in that 
case requires." 

(3) Record from a Quarter Sessions of the Court later in 1703. The 
Dartmouth selectmen having failed to appear to answer the continued 
charge against the town, they were fined twenty shillings each. The 
record of this sitting shows, too, that the Court had previously fixed on 
eighty pounds per annum for Dartmouth and fifty pounds for Tiverton 
as their rates for ministerial support ; also that the Court at this time 
ordered that a letter be written ** to the Reverend President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, and to the Rev. William Brattle of Cambridge, to 
entreat the counsel and assistance of the said gentlemen " in the matter, 
and particularly in "finding out and proposing of such meet persons 
who may be employed in the work of the ministry in said towns." 

(4) A copy from the records of the Court held in January 1706 [N. S.] 
Dartmouth was at that time ready with its answer. The town naving 
been again presented for not having a minister as warned, and the se- 
lectmen having been summoned, "Joseph Hix, one of them, appeared, 

— would say nothing, but read a paper as a reccord from the Town-book, 
signed by John Akin, peremptorily asserting that they had one * qual- 
ified as the law directs, an honest man, fearing God, conscientious, and 
a learned orthodox minister, able to dispense the word and gospel ' unto 
them." [The town had met on the 4th of January and passed its mem- 
orable vote to be sent as answer to the Court at Bristol. The Court 
record states it substantially, but it is given more accurately as taken 
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from the Town records in the body of the first Discourse.*] This 
answer having been read, the Court record continued, ** Notwitnstand- 
ing which the Court do say that the Town of Dartmouth are not pro- 
vided with a minister called and qualified as the Law directs." The 
town was further to be warned that, unless it should summon a town 
meeting and choose a duly qualified minister before the next April ses- 
sions of the Court, it might expect that the Court would find such a 
minister and require a maintenance of him from the town. A commit- 
tee was also appointed to inquire by letter of the ministers of Boston 
and of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, concerning 
"ministers willing to make a trial in the town for eighty pounds a 
year." 

The appended proofs of what the Court had tried to do closed with a 
brief record of the April sessions, 1707, — by which it appears, Dart- 
mouth having still again been presented as ** defective," that ** Joseph 
Tripp, one of the selectmen, appeared and for answer saith that they 
have done nothing, for that they looked upon themselves as provided 
already, having chosen Stephen Wilcox for their minister, — whom the 
' Court doth not accept, for that he is a professed Quaker." 

The Court then ordered a Report to be made to the Governor and 
Council and Representatives, according to the law of 1706, and appointed 
Justice Byfield to do it : (which was done, as per p. 100.) 

VI. 

In the Records of the Governor and Council, the following minute 
stands recorded of a meeting held May ist, 1708 : 

** Pursuant to the Act for maintaining and propagating of religion, the 
Justices of the Court of General Sessions of the Peace within the 
county of Bristol having reported to the General Assembly that the 
town of Dartmouth, within the said county, (notwithstanding the sev- 
eral orders made by the said Court of Sessions) remain destitute of a 
Minister as the Law provides, 

Mr. Cutler being desired to attend this day was invited to ac- 
cept that service, to undertake the work of the ministry in the said town 
of Dartmouth." 

This Mr. Cutler, whose given name is left blank in the record, was 
most probably Timothy Cutler, of Charlestown, who afterwards became 
a distinguished Doctor of Divinity' and President of Yale College, — 
holding the latter office until, because of his having broken his connec- 

* It may be well to quote here the full verbatim record of that spirited answer, — which was 
the entire business, apparently, of that day's town meeting. It is as follows: 

"Dartmouth, the 4th day of January, 1705 [O. S.] 
To the Quarter Sessions to be holden at Bristol the 8th day of January, 1705 [O. S.] 

We understand that our Town is presented for want of a minister according to 
Law; to which we answer that we have one qualified as the Law directs, an honest man, fear- 
ing God and hating covetousness, and a learned orthodox minister, able to dispense the word 
and gospel to us." — [Dartmonih Town Hecords,] 
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tion with Congregationalism, the trustees of the college voted " to ex- 
cuse him from further services as rector of Yale College," and estab- 
lished the rule by which future presidents of the college should be re- 
quired to give evidence of the ** soundness of their faith in opposition 
to Arminian and prelatical corruptions." This happened in 1722. Mr. 
Cutler then joined the Episcopal church, and in 1723 became rector of 
Christ Church in Boston, which he served till his death in 1765. That 
this was the same Mr. Cutler whom the Governor and Council invited 
in 1708 to make trial of the ministry in Dartmouth, is made probable 
by these facts : His home was in the immediate vicinity ; he graduated 
from Harvard College in 1701, and there was no other graduate of that 
name from Harvard who became a minister till thirty-one years later ; 
Harvard College was the source of supply to which the Provincial gov- 
ernment looked for ministers duly qualified as ** able, learned, and or- 
thodox." Further, Mr. Timothy Cutler had not found a permanent 
settlement at this time, for the next year, 1709, he went to Stratford, 
Conn., where he held a pastorate for ten years, or until elected Presi- 
dent of Yale in 17 19. Thus, it seems altogether likely, it was because 
Mr. Cutler declined the Governor and Council's invitation, that Dart- 
mouth escaped having an able leader, of Arminian and other heretical 
tendencies, sent to it for its first settled minister, by the Puritan rulers 
who were manifesting so great anxiety to bring the town to the embrace 
of sound doctrine. 

VII. 

It does not appear from their records, so far as I have been able to 
discover, that the Governor and Council extended an invitation to Sam- 
uel Hunt similar to that which Mr. Cutler had declined. But on June 
8th, 1708, the General Court passed an order commissioning Mr. Hunt 
as minister of Dartmouth. It may be surmised that at the personal 
solicitation of some members of the upper body he had already visited 
Dartmouth and somewhat /r^j/^^^^^/ the field, so that it was known he 
would accept it ; for his own communications afterwards to the General 
Court contain some evidence of his having been in Dartmouth earlier 
than June.* But however this may be, it is certain that he was in the 

*I have a surmise, too, that Mr. Hunt had a near friend "at court" in the person of ^is 
father. Samufel Hunt's father was Hon. Ephraim Hunt, of Wtfymouth, who was a man of 
note in those parts of the Province. He had been a member of the House of Representatives, 
and had served with distinction as a colonel in military expeditions. And in 1708 there was 
an Ephraim Hunt who was a member of Governor Dudley's Council. According to ihe Gen- 
ealogical Record of the Hunt family, there was more than one Ephraim Hunt, but I note none 
more likely to have been chosen to the Council than the one of Weymouth. And yet, if he 
did hold that office, it seems singular that the Genealogical Record, which mentions his other 
public services, should not have named this distinction. 
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town in the legal capacity of its minister in June and afterwards. Va- 
rious records were quoted from in the body of Discourse I, to show 
sufficiently how the town received him. But the remonstrance sent to 
the General Court by the eighty-four tax-payers against the town's being 
taxed for his support, deserves to be given in full. It is as follows, with 
the names of the signers : 

" Dartmouth, the i8th 8 mo. [N. S. Oct.] 1708. 

To the Governour^ Councill, and Representatives in Generall Court 
assembled in Boston ^ the 20th insi. 

The Humble Petition of the Major part of the Householders of the 
Town of Dartmouth 
Sheweth — 

That whereas there being proportioned in Province Tax 
of our Town the summ of sixty pounds more than hath heretofore been 
sett upon us, which is asserted in the act committed to [us] in Generall 
for the drawing in of the outstanding Bills of Credit on this Province, 
but wee having information that it is in pursuance of an Act past that 
all Towns that are destitute of a minister shall be supplved by the Gen- 
eral Court, and their maintenance to be annexed or adaed to the Prov- 
ince Tax of each such Town ; which Sixty Pounds seemeth hard for us 
to pay, for if it be, as it is asserted, for the drawing in of said Bills of 
Creditt, it seemeth strange to us that we should Tiave Sixty Pounds 
added to our proportion of our Province Tax, wee being (z& we con- 
cluded) assessed very high before. But if it be for a minister, which 
we have reason to conclude it is, it likewise seemeth very unreasonable, 
forasmuch as Her Majesty hath granted Liberty of Conscience in the 
Worship of God to all Christians except Papists. Also the Law of this 
Province hath provided us, in Page 21st, That the respective churches 
in the Severall Towns within the Province shall, at all times hereafter. 
Use, Exercise, and Enjoy all their Priviledges and Freedoms respecting 
divine Worship, church order, and discipline, and shall be encouraged 
in the peaceable Practice thereof. Wee Humbly conceive that such 
Proceedings is hard ; that in such Towns where there is a gathered 
church, who are willing to enjoy their Priviledges as aforesaid, and have 
Ministers already according to their own faith and belief, should have a 
man Imposed upon them for a Teacher who is of another Persuasion 
and be compelled to Pay him — how far this is from encouraging us in 
our peaceable practice as aforesaid. Wee pray that you will be pleased 
to consider of these things, and let them be prevalent to the abatement 
of said Sixty Pounds, for except it can be taken off from our Province 
Tax and not imposed upon us, we cannot in conscience pay any part of 
the aforesaid Tax. 

So having set forth our Grievances with humble request for Relief, we 
remain your humble Petitioners." 

** James Tripp, Junr. 
Jonathan Deuell, Senr- [DevolL] 
John Mosier [Mosher.] William Shearman 

Thomas Lake Philip Taber 
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Thomas Lake Junr* 
Richard Tripp 
Benjamin Deuell 
William Macomber 
William Macomber Junr- 
Matthew Wing 
John Lake 
Jeremiah Deuell 
Valentine Huddlestone- 
Eliashib Smith 
Josiah Merrihoe 
John Fish 
John Russell 
Samuel Mott 
Jacob Soule 
Nicholas Mosier 
Joseph Mosier 
Robert Kerby 
Robert Gifford 
Ebenezer Tripp 
Thomas Taber Junr* 
Peleg Slocum 
Nathaniel Rowland 
Joseph Taber 
Samuel Merihoe 
Henry Howland 
Joseph Russell 
Abraham Tucker 
Jonathan Russell 
Nicholas Rowland 
John Tucker 
Joseph Russell Junr- 
Thomas Taber 
Matthew Allen 
Benjamin Allen 
John Russell Junr- 
James Burrill 
John Shearman 
Joshua Shearman 
Nathaniel Soule 



Daniel Shepherd 
George Wood 
Samuell Potter 
John Tinkham 
John Hathaway 
Stephen Peckom 
Ephraim Shearman 
William Shearman Jun^- 
Timothy Maxfield 
Stokes Potter 
Daniel Wood 
William Ricketson 
John Karby 
Joseph Allen 
Richard Kerby 
Joseph Deuell 
Henry Huddlestone 
Increase Allen 
Eleazer Smith 
Deliverance Smith 
Henry Tucker 
Thomas Hathaway 
Benjamin Howland 
John Lapham 
John Lapham Jun'r* 
Gershom Smith 
JuDAH Smith 
Philip Shearman 
James Tripp 
Peleg Tripp 
Isaac Shearman 
William Soule 
Eleazer Slocomb 
George Cadman 
William Wood 
Stephen Willcox 
Thomas Wait 
John Tripp" 



Note. — These names have been transcribed from the record accord- 
ing to the spelling there found. Modernized, ** Deuell" would become 
Devoll {u and v having been used interchangeably, and the same char- 
acter having been frequently used for ^ and e), and ** Mosier" would 
be the more familiar Mosher. ** Karby " and ** Kerby," to which might 
be added ** Kirby," are the same name, the first merely representing an 
old-fashioned mode of pronunciation. The more modern spelling of 
two or three other names will readily occur to the reader. It is note- 
worthy, however, that much the larger part of the names have been 
preserved intact, and are found at the present time all through the ter- 
ritory that was included in the old township of Dartmouth. The same 
combination of given name with the family name occurs to-day in a 
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large number of cases. I could select from the list a half dozen of such 
instances of entire names that were familiar to me as the names of per- 
sons in the immediate vicinity of my boyhood. 

In a foot-note referring to this petition on p. 23, an error was made 
in stating that the paper preserved in the archives at the State House had 
the autograph signatures of the petitioners. A second examination 
shows that, while the preserved paper is doubtless the one actually pre- 
sented to and acted upon by the General Court, the whole writing, in- 
cluding the petition as well as signatures, is a copy by one hand. Prob- 
ably some practised penman was employed in or about the Legislature 
to transcribe the original document. But the composition of the p«ti- 
tion was undoubtedly a home-production. Its phraseology bears the 
ear-marks of Quakerism. The grammar may not have been the sound- 
est, but there Was no mistaking the meaning of the petition. 

Despite the Taxpayers' petition and other vigorous efforts in behalf 
of the town, as related in the first Discourse, the Province Treasurer 
was directed by the General Court, it will be remembered, to recover 
the whole Tax, and the selectmen were imprisoned at Bristol for refus- 
ing to assess it. They were kept in prison until near the end of the 
following February, when, in consequence of the representations made 
by Samuel Hunt, the General Court retraced its steps, as appears by the 
following record of the Assembly : 

Feb. 18, 1708-9 [N. S. 1709.] ** In the case of Dartmouth, referring 
to the Tax of 437 Pounds, 1 1 Shillings, whereof this House is sensible 
that sixty Pounds was intended for the support of Mr. Hunt, the min- 
ister there, who has lately attended the Councill and acquainted them 
that he has had such acceptance there in the short time of his residence 
that his auditors have agreed to build a meeting-house and have sub- 
scribed to pay him thirty pounds for the first year, besides his Bed and 
Table maintenance, whereupon in hopes of the success of his ministry, 
he is willing to refer himself to the good Providence of God and to the 
care of his friends, and is altogether unwilling any distress be made 
upon the said Town of Dartmouth for any part of the said sum — 

Ordered, that, if the persons attending this Court from that place 
shall pay at once to the Treasurer the remainder of the tax, 377 Pounds, 
II Shillmgs, the Treasurer is directed to discharge the prisoners." 

VIII. 

The following petitions of Rev. Mr. Hunt, for aid from the Province 
Treasury at different times, are on file among the records of the General 
Court : 

(i) ** The humble petition of Samuel Hunt 
Sheweth, 

That your petitioner has preached at Dartmouth a 
year and three quarters or thereabout, for which he has but thirty 
.Pounds per annum, which is paid by sixteen families, who propose to 
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give yoiir petitioner as a farther encouragement to stay among tfieni 
eighty acres of Land, to help build a House upon it and fence it in, 
whereby, in some day, he may be enabled partly to maintain himself 
and family in provisions (when he shall have one) out of the Produce 
thereof, but it will be several years before it can be expected. In the 
meantime, your petitioner must be forced to quit the place unless he 
have some considerable assistance from the Province, for it is not possi- 
ble to subsist upon thirty Pounds per annum. 

May it please this Great and General Assembly, your petitioner has 
now a good prospect, with the help of God, of aoing much good not 
only amongst his hearers (who are very loth to part with him) , but also 
in bringing over many of .the younger sort, especially of the Quakers, 
to the embracing of the Truth, and the Town would be in danger of 
being unsettled, if your petitioner should not be enabled to subsist 
among them. 

Wherefore your petitioner prays that he may have such allowances 
settled upon him for some years as may encourage him to continue his 
service there. 

"Feb. 8, 1709-10" [N. S. 1710.] SAMUEL HUNT/' 

In response, the court allowed twenty pounds for the next coming 
year, and fifteen pounds in full for past service, ** to be paid out of the 
public Treasury." 



(2) ** The Petition of Samuel Hunt, Petitioner, 
Sheweth, 

That your petitioner has for four years last past 
served the Town of Dartmouth in the work of the ministry and in cat- 
echizing the Children and Youth, and other duties belonging to his 
functions, and for his encouragement therein received Fifteen pounds 
of the public for the second year (nothing for the First) and Twenty 
pounds for the third year ; and the fourth year being expired last Feb- 
ruary,* your Petitioner has received nothing for that of the Publick. 

Now so it is, — may it please your Excellency and Honourables, — 
that the Inhabitants of said town are very few (but sixteen families), 
and being very poor for the most part, are not able to allow more than 
Thirty pounds per annum for support of the ministry among them. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prays the favour of this Great and 
General Assembly that he may have the said sum of Twenty pounds 
allowed him for this last year out of the public Treasury ; otherwise he 
shall not be able to subsist any longer or serve them in the ministry. 

SAMUEL HUNT." 

"Dartmouth March 14th 1711-12" [N. S. 1712.] 



*The petition having been written in March, X713, it is difficult to reconcile this statement, 
that the fourth year of his service expired the preceding February, with the order of the Gen- 
eral Court appointing him minister at Dartmouth, June 8, 1708, — unless he had made trial of 
the place before his official appointment. There is a discrepancy, too, between the statement 
in this petition and that in No. x . Perhaps the explanation of it is that his official service 
began at one date, his real service three or four months earlier. 
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This petition was also granted, and twenty pounds ordered to be paid 
to Mr. Hunt from the Province Treasury. 

No record appears that Mr. Hunt applied for further help from the 
Province Treasury until 1724, though possibly occasional appropriations 
may have been made for him by the General Court. His circumstances 
in these intervening years had evidently become easier, so that he was 
less dependent on his ministerial salary. He purchased, in the years 
17 1 5-16, several tracts of land, in addition to the eighty acres he al- 
ready owned, as shown by deeds recorded in the Registry office, at 
Taunton. These additions to his landed estate amounted to 210 acres, 
besides a cedar swamp and a salt marsh meadow, and the sums paid for 
the, whole, as recorded, aggregated ;£i96, shs. 15. His father, Hon. 
Ephraim Hunt, of Weymouth, died in 17 13, and it is probable that a 
considerable part of the paternal estate had come to the son Samuel. 
It may be conjectured, too, that after the death of Ephraim Hunt, his 
widow and unmarried daughters came to Dartmouth to reside. One of 
the daughters married Lemuel Pope, and, a number of years later, the 
youngest daughter married Samuel Hunt's successor in the ministry, 
Richard Pierce. The mother died at an advanced age, and was buried 
in the old burying-ground by the meeting-house, as the following inscrip- 
tion on one of the stones testifies : 

** Here lieth interred the body of Joanna, wife of ye Hon. Ephraim 
Hunt, Esq., late of Weymouth, youngest daughter of Doctor John Al- 
cock, late of Roxbury, who died March y« 20, 1746, in y« 87 year of her 
age." 

IX. 

In 17 1 5, the law of 1706, for the more effective support of churches 
and ministers, which had expired by its own limitation, was re-enacted, 
and the General Court determined on a more resolute enforcement of it. 
No new effect appears to have been produced in Dartmouth till 1722, 
when the leading Congregationalists of the town petitioned the General 
Court for **a settled salary" for Mr. Hunt, and the town rose almost 
en masse to resist this fresh application of the law, as described in the 
first Discourse. The petition having been granted, and one hundred 
pounds added to the town's tax levy for the minister's salary, the spir- 
ited action by which the town prepared for this new contest deserves to 
be quoted in full. The old record is somewhat torn, but the following 
can clearly be made out : 

**At a Town meeting held at the Town house in Dartmouth the 
Twenty six of November 1722 being legally warned, [it] being put to 
vote whether the whole Rate of one hundred and eighty one pounds 
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and twelve shillings, called Dartmouth's proportion of our Province 
Tax, be made by the selectmen : and it past in the negative. And it 
was put to vote whether eighty one pounds, twelve shillings, being as 
we are informed by our Representative to be our just proportion of our 
Province tax, be forthwith made by the selectmen of said Dartmouth. 
Voted that it shall be made. Thirdly, Voted whether the charges aris- 
ing or set on the selectmen of said Dartmouth either by execution on 
their bodies or esta,tes or in appealing to his Majesty for relief be raised 
by town rate. Voted by town rates. Fourthly, Voted that seven hun- 
dred pounds be raised on the Inhabitants of said Dartmouth by a town 
rate, for securing the selectmen for not making the rate of one hundred 
pounds, being part of one hundred eighty one pounds, twelve shillings 
sent for by Mr. Jenny as being voted our proportion of the Province 
tax,* and also for all expenses arising in our sending to England to his 
Majesty in the above premises. Fifthly, Voted that the Selectmen are 

to be allowed f shillings, each of them, a day for every day they 

lie in jail on the town account." 

Six voters entered a protest on the record against the above vote, in 
the following terms : 

** We whose names are underwritten do enter our protest against 
paying any part of the seven hundred pounds voted at a Town meeting 
at the Town house in Dartmouth on November the 26th 1722. Said 
seven hundred pounds being to secure the selectmen for not making the 
rate of one hundred pounds — and also Nothing for their lying in Jale." 

**JOHN Spooner Junr- 
William Spooner 
Benjamin Spooner 
William Spooner Senr- 
John Cannon 
Nathaniel Shepard" 

The selectmen, John Akin and Philip Taber, (together with Joseph 
Anthony and John Sisson, selectmen of Tiverton,) had to lie in jail a 
year and six months, it will be remembered ; or until the embassy sent 
to England was successful in obtaining their release and the remission 
of the obnoxious tax by the decree of King George I ; that is, in mid- 
summer of 1724. Should any persons desire to see the able argument 
presented to the Royal Council in the town's behalf, they will find it in 
Cough's ** History of the Quakers," and also a very fiiU account of both 
sides of the case in the valuable Notes of Shurtleff s Edition of the 
Province Laws. 

The cause of the town, it should be added, had received meantime a 
strong though ineffectual indorsement in an unexpected quarter at 

*This clause somewhat difficult to decipher, 
t The amount worn off. 
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home, — namely, from the Governor and Council. In acting upon th^ 
petitions and protests from Dartmouth against the ministerial tax of one 
hundred pounds, the two bodies of the General Court had not agreed. 
In the Records of the Governor and Council stands the following im- 
portant minute : 

** June 26 — 1723. As to the town of Dartmouth, the Board cannot 
find that Reverend Mr. Hunt ever made any contract with the Town as 
to his maintenance ; and the General Sessions of the Peace for the 
county of Bristol have not made any order on the said Town for his 
support and maintenance. Nor could they by law until the said minis- 
ter had made a complaint, which the Board do not find that he ever 
did." 



The consequent decision of the Governor and Council was that Dart- 
mouth should not be assessed beyond the old rates. The Representa- 
tives holding differently, *a committee of conference was appointed, 
wherein the Representatives, being the stronger body, as having the 
final power over the public piirse-strings, prevailed. The tax of one 
hundred pounds was reaffirmed, and the Court of General Sessions was 
recommended to put the laws into execution for collecting it. But the 
statement which the Governor and Council put on record is less import- 
ant for its immediate bearing on the case, than for its testimony to the 
anomalous condition of things in Dartmouth in respect to religion, as 
judged by the standard of the Provincial authorities. It is almost de- 
cisive of the question whether the Puritan theory of a town-parish had 
up to this time been realized in Dartmouth. That theory was that the 
town should engage itself to support the minister. Mr. Hunt had made 
no such contract with the town. He had applied repeatedly for pecu- 
niary help, but always to the General Court, not to the town. And in- 
stead of entering a complaint in legal form with the County Court that 
he did not receive his salary, and requesting the court to collect it for 
him, he had expressly informed the Legislature that he was unwilling 
that any distraint should be made upon the town for his support. His 
own theory evidently was that he was a missionary minister, to be sup- 
ported to a considerable extent frpm the Province treasury. 

On this theory, in 1724, Aug. 31, he made his final petition to the 
General Court, reminding them of the one hundred pounds which he 
had been ** led to believe the court had ordered to be paid" to him in 
1723, but which he had ** never received." 

And in 1724 the General Court again went through the form of put- 
ting the one hundred pounds in the tax levy of Dartmouth, and of caus- 
ing its selectmen for that year to be imprisoned for not assessing it. 
This was probably done before the news of the town's victory in the 
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former case had got across the Atlantic. The town at this time had 
three selectmen (who were also assessors.) One of them, Henry How- 
land, had not been imprisoned, and a second tax-bill, or an injunction 
to assess the tax, appears to have been sent to him by the General 
Court; for on November 21st, he presented a petition to the General 
Court, setting forth that he was prevented from doing his duties as as- 
sessor in making a rate for either the Town or the Province tax because 
his two colleagues, Jacob Taber and Beriah Goddard, a majority of the 
Board, were in prison at Bristol; and he accordingly desired to **be 
informed by what proper methods without breach of law " he could 
make the rates. 

This new and puzzling dilemma from Dartmouth was sent to a joint 
committee of the House of Representatives and Council. The com- 
mittee proposed a solution of the dilemma in the following unique 
report : 

** That, whereas His Majesty's Royal Pleasure has been lately signi- 
fied to this Government for remitting the additional tax, of the same 
nature with this within mentioned, laid by the General Court upon the 
Towns of Dartmouth and Tiverton in the year 1722, and for releasing 
from imprisonment the persons committed to Jail on the same account 
on which the persons within named were committed. 

It may be therefore advisable for this Court to testify their ready arid 
dutiful compliance with His Majesty's declared will and pleasure in this 
matter, by ordering that the said Jacob Taber and Beriah Goddard be 
released from imprisonment." 

The General Court adopted the report, and ordered the release of the 
third set of imprisoned selectmen from Dartmouth, without in any one 
case obtaining the ministerial tax for which they had been put into jail. 
And this ended the long contest between the town and the Provincial 
authorities. The General Court, after this time, evidently left the Dart- 
mouth ministers to get along as they could, and the town to take its 
own way. 

X. 

John Jenne's Deed. 

The legal deed, by which John Jenne gave to the Congregationalists 
the burial-place and the land on which the meeting-house had already 
been built, should be recorded here, as representing an important event 
in Mr. Hunt's ministry. The copy used is a very old one, which is in 
the custody of the Librarian of the New Bedford Public Library, and 
which purports to be a true copy, made in 1769, of the original docu- 
ment. It is indorsed as having come from the town of Hardwick, Mass., 
where some members of the Hunt fcimily early moved. The probability 
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is that the original deed was in the possession of Samuel Hunt, as rep- 
resenting the church, and that it passed among his papers to his de- 
scendants. The deed is recorded in the Registry office at Taunton, 
where the copy follows verbatim (with one exception) the copy here 
used, but not literatim as to spelling and capitals. An official copyist 
is not under obligation to follow the obvious errors of a deed in spelling 
and punctuation. Hence this copy, which appears traceable to the 
Hunt family, is much more likely to have been an exact transcript of 
the actual writing which John Jenne signed by ** his mark." There is 
one word in the Registry office different from this copy. The last word 
of the deed is there ** fourteen " instead of ** thirteen," making the year 
when the deed was ** signed, sealed and delivered" 17 14 instead of 
17 13. This discrepancy, if not an error in copying, may have arisen 
from the confusion practically existing on account of the old style of 
calendar.* The copy in our Public Library is here followed verbatim 
et literatim : 

** To all Christian people to whome these Presents Shall -Come, John 
Jenne Senr. of the town of Dartmouth in the County of Bristol And 
Province of the Massechusets Bay in New England Sendeth greeting. 

Know ye that I the sd. John Jenne hath for & in Consideration of the 
want of a Convenient Burying Place but more Esptially a Place whereon 
to Set or Build an house or Housses for the people of god Called Pres- 
byterians orderly to Essemble and meet in for The Carrying on of the 
true worship of god as also Because he the Sd. John Jenne Veryly Be- 
lives in his heart that the Prysbyterians do worship god after the due 
Order most agreable to the order of the primitive Christians, by these 
Presents Given granted Enfeoffed aliened & confirmed unto the Sd. 
Presbyterians for the End and use aforesaid one acre of Land Lying 
and Being in the township of Dartmouth aforesd. where the meeting 
House Built by the Sd. Presbyterians now stands. Butted and Bounded 
Westerly Northerly Easterly by the Land of Sd. John Jenne and South- 
erly on or by the County Road, with all the Trees, Herbiage Priveledges 
and Apportenances Liberties Profits and Benifits Belonging or in any 
ways appertaining To th'e same, to have and to hold the above Sd. acre 
of Land with all and Singuler The Priveledges &c. as afore Sd. unto 
the only proper use benifit & behoof of them the Sd. Presbiterians for 
Ever, and the Sd. John Jenne Doth by these Presents Covenant and 
Promise for him Self his hirs Executers administraters & assigns to and 
with the Sd. Prispiterians that the Sd. John Jenne is the true and Proper 
Owner of the above Sd. Bargained Primises Before and at the Enseal- 

*Thc correct date, N. S., would be 17x4; and the correct date of the acknowledgment of the 
deed before Seth Pope, (just a year later,) would be 1715. The writings themselves prove 
these dates. The deed purports to have been ** signed, sealed, and delivered " in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of ** Aer Majesty," (Queen Anne,) while in the acknowledgment Mr. Pope 
certified himself as one of ** Ats Majesty's Justices of the Peace." Queen Anne had died in 
the interim. She began her reign March 8, 1702, N. S., and died Aug. i, 1714, — George I 
becoming her successor. 
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ing & Delivery of These Presents, and hath of himself good Right & 
Lawilill Authority to give and Convey the Same, and that it is free and 
clear and freely & Clearly acquited & Discharged of and From all other 
former gifts grants Bargains Sales and all other acts of Incombrance 
whatsoever, & that the Sd. Presbyterians Shall and may forever Here- 
after have hold & quietly & Peaceably Possess & injoy the above given 
Primises In a good and Perfect Estate of Inheritance in ifee Simple 
without any Let Suit hindrance or Molestation from the Sd. John Jenne 
his hirs Executers administraters or assigns or any Other Person or 
Persons what so ever, and will warrant & Defend the Same against the 
LawftiU Claims of any Person or Persons What soever unto the Said 
Presbyterians For Ever, in witness whereof the sd. John Jenne hath 
hereunto Set his hand And Seal this twenty & fifth day of march in the 
thirteenth year of her Majesties Reign Annoqe. Domini one thousand 
Seven hundred and thirteen. 
Signed Sealed & Delivered His 

SaSXnf JOHN T JENNE 

Jabez Delano. mark 

Dartmouth March the 25th A. D. 1714. on this day the above Sd. 

John Jenne Personally Appeared Before me one of his majts. Justices 

of the Peace for the County of Bristol and acknowledgeed the above 

writen Instrument to be his own Valletary act and deed. 

SETH POPE 
Bristol Ss. Brought to Be Recorded august 6: 17 17 & Entred in the 
Eleventh Books folow 7th By John Cary Recorder." 



XI. 

In the first Discourse, pp. 28-9, an abstract was given of a paper signed 
by Phillip Cannon and James Cushman, as a Committee of the Congre- 
gational Church, or the Church of Christ in Dartmouth, as it called 
itself, reporting the difiiculties they had unsuccessfiiUy encountered in 
presenting the name of Richard Pierce to a town-meeting, as minister in 
the place of Mr. Hunt, deceased. The following curiously worded 
warrant for calling that town-meeting, transcribed from the Dartmouth 
Town Records, will help to explain the nature of those difficulties : 

" Whereas divers persons belonging to the town of Dartmouth in 
New England applied themselves to us, the selectmen of said town, in 
ye behalf of themselves and of a gathered people in y* name of Christ 
m said town of Dartmouth, desinng a Town-meeting to be called for 
the ends and reasons following, — for to choose, appoint, accept, or 
approbate a minister or ministers of Christ for the said town and peo- 
ples, or assemblies, church or churches in sd Dartmouth, for to dispense 
and promote the Gospel of Christ to y« glory of God : Nicholas Davis 
and Phillip Taber being recommended or chosen. 

These are to notify and warn the inhabitants of s^ town that they as- 
semble and meet at the Town-house in s^ Dartmouth on Friday, the 
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ninth day of October next at 9 of the clock in the forenoon for the end 
aforesaid. 

Dated Dartmouth the 22 day of September, 1730." 

"&s'^HowLAND 1 Selectmen 

Stephen West Jun. f rir„.f«,/^„f». " 
Isaac Wood J Dartmouth. 

How the names of the Quaker, Nicholas Davis, and the Baptist, 
Phillip Taber, got inserted in the warrant, while that of Richard Pierce 
was omitted, may be left to the conjecture of the reader. Possibly, 
among the ** divers persons" who had wished ** a town meeting to be 
called," others besides Phillip Cannon and James Cushman had ex- 
pressed an opinion about the choice of ministers. But a town has no 
** constitution," and selectmen have undefined powers. For the time 
being they represent the town. It probably would have been entirely 
safe to have allowed Mr. Pierce's name to be voted on, as Samuel 
Hunt's once was, but the selectmen, in their contest against Con- 
gregationalism and its assumptions concerning a ministerial tax, evi- 
dently deemed it prudent in drawing their warrant to guard against any 
possible accident. Nicholas Davis and Phillip Taber, both, were " cho- 
sen and approbated" as the town's ministers. After this no record 
appears that the town was further asked to make the Congregationalist 
minister the official preacher of the town or to provide in any way for 
his support. 
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Dr. West's Views and Influence. 

In addition to the extracts quoted from Rev. Dr. West's sermons in 
the first Discourse, the following should be given as indicating his view 
of the Puritan method by which the Church and State were made one. 
It is taken from his Election Sermon of 1776: 

** For the civil authority to pretend to establish particular modes of 
feith and forms of worship, and to punish all that deviate from the 
standard which our superiors have set up, is attended with the most 
pernicious consequences to society. It cramps all free and rational in- 
quiry, fills the world with hypocrites and superstitious bigots, — nay, 
with infidels and skeptics ; it exposes men of religion and conscience to 
the rage and malice of fiery, blind zealots, and dissolves every tender 
tie of numan nature ; in short, it introduces confusion and every evil 
work." 

The speech of Dr. West in the Massachusetts Convention of 1788, 
upon the adoption of the federal Constitution, as reported in the printed 
Debates, was on the Fourth Section, which had been severely handled 
by the opponents of the Constitution as giving too much power to the 
national Congress. The report of the speech is here quoted almost 
entire : 

** I rise to express my astonishment at the arguments of some gentle- 
men against this section. They have only started possible objections ; 
I wish the gentlemen would show us that what they so much deprecate 
is probable. Is it probable that we shall choose men to ruin us ? Are 
we to object to all governments ? and because power may be abused, 
shaU we be reduced to anarchy and a state of nature ? What hinders 
our State legislature from abusing their power? They may violate the 
Constitution ; they may levy taxes, oppressive and intolerable, to the 
amount of all our property. An argument which proves too much, it is 
said, proves nothing. Some say. Congress may remove the place of 
elections to the State of South Carolina. ♦ * ♦ ♦ Surely, gentle- 
men who argue these possibilities show that they have a very weak 
cause. That we may all be free from passions, preposessions and party 
spirit, I sincerely hope ; otherwise reason will have no effect, 1 hope 
there are none here but who are open to conviction, as it is the surest 
method to gain the suffrages of our consciences. The honorable gen- 
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tleman from Scituate [Hon. Charles Turner] has told us that the people 
of England, al the Restoration, on account of the inconveniences of the 
confused state of the Commonwealth, ran mad with loyalty. If the 
gentleman means to apply this to us, we ought to adopt this Constitu- 
tion ; for if the people are running mad after an energetic government, 
it is best to stop now, as, by his rule, they may run further and get a 
worse one ; therefore the gentleman's arguments turn right against him- 
self. Is it possible that imperfect man can make a perfect Constitution ? 
Is it possible that a frame of government can be devised by such weak 
and frail creatures, but what must savor of that weakness ? Though 
there are some things that I do not like in this Constitution, yet I think 
it necessary that it should be adopted. For may we not rationally con- 
clude that the persons we shall choose to administer it, will be, in gen- 
eral, good men ? " 

The immediate reply to this speech throws light upon the impression 
it made, and also indirectly npon Dr. West's liberal theology. Hon. 
Samuel Thompson, of Topsham, Me., was an alert antagonist of the 
Constitution and a frequent speaker in the Convention. He replied as 
follows : 

** Mr. President, I have frequently heard of the abilities and fame of 
the learned and reverend gentleman last speaking, and now I am wit- 
ness to them. But, sir, one thing surprises me : It is to hear the wor- 
thy gentleman insinuate that our Federal rulers will undoubtedly be 
good men, and that, therefore, we have little to fear from their being 
mtrusted with all power. This, sir, is quite contrary to the common 
language of the clergy, who are continually representing mankind as 
reprobate and deceitful, and that we really grow worse and worse day 
after day. I really believe we do, sir, and I make no doubt to prove it 
before I sit down, from the Old Testament. When I consider the man 
that slew the lion and the bear, and that he was a man after God's own 
heart ; when I consider his son, blest with all wisdom, and the errors 
they fell into, I extremely doubt the infallibility of human nature. Sir, 
I suspect my own heart, and I shall suspect our rulers." 

The next speaker found Scriptural authority as apt for the other side, 
and Dr. West, evidently, did not deem it necessary to follow up that 
line of argument. 

In referring to Dr. West's influence in the Constitutional Convention, 
and especially with Governor Hancock, I named as authority for the 
statements made a manuscript letter by the late Hon. Francis Baylies, 
of Taunton. I have since decided to print the letter in full, as having 
historical value beyond the estimate it makes of Dr. West's character. 
It was addressed to Hon. John H. Clifford, but was intended for public 
use by Rev. John H. Morison to aid toward a lecture which the latter 
was preparing on Dr. West. The lecture in manuscript (with the letter 
appended) has been kindly put into my hands by Dr. Morison, and has 
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done me good service, — for which I here extend to him my thanks. 
He cordially assents to the printing of Mr. Baylies' letter. Mr. Baylies 
was a man of distinguished moral and literary integrity, who weighed 
well his words. He was a lawyer by profession, a member of Congress 
six years, a minister of the United States to Buenos Ayres, the author 
of a History of Plymouth Colony, and a lover of all learning. His 
father. Dr. William Baylies of Dighton, from whom he got his knowl- 
edge of Dr. West, was a man of the same high probity, — a skilful 
physician, a member of the Provincial Congress, a State legislator and 
judge, for four years in the federal Congress, one of the original mem- 
bers of the various medical, historical, and humane societies of the 
State, and a member of the Academy of Arts and Sciences. As a del- 
egate in the Massachusetts Convention on the federal Constitution, he 
was intimate with Dr. West. 

Letter of Hon. Francis Baylies. 

** Taunton, April 19th, 1842." 
** Dear Sir, — 

I hasten to reply to your communication. All the knowledge which 
I have of the subject to which you allude I derived from my father, 
who, as well as Dr. West, was a member of the Convention of Massa- 
chusetts which ratified the Federal Constitntion, and during the sitting 
of the Convention they lived together. 

According to his account, no two persons presented stronger con- 
trasts than Gov. Hancock and Dr. West. The one polite, graceful, 
and superficial, — the other rough, awkward, and profound; and yet no 
person exercised more influence over the Governor than the New Bed- 
ford minister. Descended from a race of clergymen, the Governor held 
the clergy in high respect. He was a classmate of West, and appreci- 
ated his high qualities. The Constitution had no warmer friend or 
more zealous advocate than Dr. West ; but the opposition was violent, 
and the prospect of its ratification at one time nearly hopeless. In the 
crisis, the Governor, who was President of the Convention, was seized 
with his constitutional disorder — the gout — and, withdrawing from 
the chair, took to his bed. Appearances in the Convention became 
more alarming, and the more knowing ones, amongst the advocates of 
the Constitution, came to the conclusion that to save it, the influence of 
Hancock, openly exerted, was absolutely necessary. If he could be 
induced to appear in the Convention, there was no doubt that his vote 
would be given for the Constitution, as he was a delegate from Boston, 
and the people of that town were almost unanimous in its favor ; but 
the difficulty was to get him there. It was well known that he had 
many doubts and, perhaps, some conscientious scruples. And it was 
supposed that he was not over-fond of being overlaid by a new creation 
in the shape of a President ! As Governor of Massachusetts he had no 
superior in rank and consideration, but a Sun might arise to put out 
the light of the planets. There was little doubt that, with the excep- 
tion of the people of Boston, a majority of the people of the State, at 
that time, were opposed to the Constitution. Some were so unchari- 
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table as to insinuate that the gout came at a convenient season to save 
the Governor from the dilemma of either displeasing his immediate 
constituents or of perilling his popularity with the people of the State. 
The friends of the Constitution, however, were convinced of the neces- 
sity of getting him out. After a conference among a few of the mem- 
bers. Dr. West was selected for this service, which he readily under- 
took, and repaired to the Governor's mansion; and after a long 
condolence on the subject of his bodily complaints, he expressed his 
deep regret that this affliction should have come upon him at a moment 
when his presence in the Convention seemed almost indispensable to 
save the country from the horrors of anarchy. He enlarged upon his 
vast influence, — his many acts of patriotism, his coming forth in for- 
mer days at critical periods to give new energy to the slumbering pat- 
riotism of his countrymen, — and on the prodigious effect of his name. 
Heaven, he said, had given him another glorious opportunity, by saving 
his country, to win bright imperishable honour to himself; the whole 
people would follow his footsteps with blessings, and future ages would 
hail him as the greatest of public benefactors. He suggested the expe- 
diency of proposing the conciliatory plan of recommendations * (I 
think), probably, however, from the previous suggestions of othefs. 
But I am very certain my father said that Dr. West was the first who 
proposed the plan to Hancock. The Governor, who knew that West 
had no scheme on foot for impairing his popularity, and that he was, 
and always had been, his sincere and disinterested friend, listened to 
his suggestions, and made up his mind to appear again in the Conven- 
tion. Wrapped in his flannels he took the chair, addressed the Con- 
vention, proposed the conciliatory plan y and the result is known. There 
is little doubt that Hancock turned the scale in this State in favor of the 
Constitution, and, in my mind, there is little doubt that Dr. West in- 
duced him to do it. I have often heard my father converse on this sub- 
ject, and once at much length with the Hon. Walter Spooner, of New 
Bedford, who was a colleague of Dr. West in the Convention (I think.) 
I am very certain that this relation is substantially as I heard it. [Mr. 
Spooner was the other delegate from New Bedford.] 

During the session of the Convention, Dr. West spent many of his 
evenings abroad. He generally returned with his pockets filled with 
fine handkerchiefs, silk stockings, silk gloves, small pieces of cambric, 
and many other articles which could be slipped without attracting atten- 
tion into the pocket. His distress on discovering them was ludicrous, 
for, aware of his absence of mind, he supposed that he might have taken 
these articles unconsciously and without the consent of the owners ; but 
his fellow-boarders generally contrived to pacify him, and to convince 
him that they were designed as presents : which was the truth. 

I well remember the effect which the oddity of his manners produced, 
but I was too young to appreciate the force and originality of his con- 
versation. Separate from metaphysics and theology, he was a great 
man ; and his great and universal knowledge, notwithstanding his ec- 
centricity and roughness, rendered his conversation agreeable always, 
and sometimes delightful. He was a good practical physician, botanist, 
and chymist, but he was credulous and apt to believe when others 

* That is, to adopt the Constitution with the recommendation of the restrictive amendments, 
that were adopted at the first session of Congress.— W. J. P. 
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doubted ; and he possessed in a remarkable degree that frequent con- 
comitant of greatness — simplicity. I have thrown these things together 
very hastily, but perhaps your friend can pick out something which may 
aid his purposes. Yours truly, 

FRANCIS BAYLIES." 
"John H. Clifford Esq. 

New Bedford." 



II. 

The Separation in Bedford Precinct. 

It may be well to append here further particulars with regard to the 
doctrinal separation which occurred in the Society in 1810. It is hardly 
too much to say, perhaps, that, if Dr. West could have continued to 
live and preach without growing old, this separation would not have 
taken place. His tolerant and inclusive teachings, his great influence 
and the respect in which he was held, would have doubtless prevented 
the somewhat differing doctrinal tendencies from developing, at least so 
early, and flying asunder so hastily. But, from the time of his leaving 
the pulpit, the Society was exposed for several years to a succession of 
temporary preachers, bringing a variety of doctrine ; and cries of ** Lo, 
here," and ** Lo, there," began to arise, as different sections of the pre- 
cinct heard their favorites. Among these preachers were some whose 
theology was flavored with the most pungent Calvinism, and whose 
methods were of the fervent revivalistic kind. This style of preaching 
quickly developed a responsive liking in a portion of the Society, and 
particularly among those who were members of the church, or commu- 
nicants. Through the influence of these members a church was organ- 
ized at Bedford village, Oct. 15, 1807, which adopted a Confession of 
Faith strongly Calvinistic. This was several months before the Bedford 
Precinct was incorporated as a distinct society. This new church was 
called ** The Third Church in New Bedford,"— the old one at the Head 
of the River being the ** First," and that at Fairhaven the ** Second." 
Up to that time, October, 1807, the two parts of the old parish, or the 
Acushnet and the Bedford ends, had continued to have but one church 
organization, as there was but one parish ; and for all the first twelve 
years after the Purchase Street Meeting-house was built, in 1795, the 
Communion Service, for both parts of the parish, had been given in the 
old Meeting-house at Acushnet. 

There is no evidence, so far as I am aware, that there was any oppo- 
sition to the formation of this church and the consequent separation of 
the Bedford section of communicants from those of the northern part of 
the parish. The church was regularly organized by a Council, consist- 
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ing of the pastors and delegates from churches in Fairhaven and Roch- 
ester. It was clearly a matter of convenience, and premonitory of the 
organization of the Bedford Precinct the next year. Nor am I aware 
that the Confession of Faith adopted by the new church excited at the 
time any discontent in the society at large. It was not the custom for 
a religious society to concern itself much with the doings of the church 
which might be connected with it, so long as the church kept within its 
own prerogatives : and to make its own Confession of Faith was one of 
those prerogatives. The difference, however, between this new Con- 
fession of Faith and the one which had been in use in the old parish 
church under Dr. West, (unfortunately now lost,) did not pass without 
remark, as became evident a little later. The adoption, indeed, of this 
Calvinistic Confession of Faith by those members who became organ- 
ized in 1807 as the Third Church in New Bedford, furnishes proof that 
the doctrinal division which occurred three years afterwards did not 
arise because a large portion of the Society had grown more Liberal, 
(that change did not come till a considerably later period,) but because 
a small portion of it had become very earnestly and decidedly more 
Calvinistic. The great majority of the Society were evidently content 
at that time with the Arminianism of Dr. West. And it was, without 
doubt, the vigorous propagandism of the Calvinistic dogmas by some of 
the Congregational preachers who came into the town in that interim of 
temporary supplies that, by reaction, set this larger part of the Society 
in motion toward a more pronounced Unitarianism. 

Among these preachers, there was none more dogmatic in his Calvin- 
ism, nor more intensely propagandist in his methods, than Sylvester 
Holmes, who was licensed as a Congregational preacher in 1809, when 
he was but twenty-one years old. He was a native of Plymouth, but 
he began preaching here very soon, if not immediately, after he was 
licensed. He proved to be a man of tremendous energy, of indomitable 
will, of narrow but vigorous intellect, a forcible preacher, and a great 
ecclesiastical organizer. These qualities, added to a rigorous Calvinis- 
tic creed, made him a stirring power in the town. Among our oldest 
citizens are those who well remember what a veritable fire-brand of 
theological agitation came into the community with his advent. I am 
not certain that he spoke in the Purchase Street meeting-house before 
the secession, but I think it probable that he did so. He was at least 
on the spot just after the secession, and became the leader and preacher 
of the seceding members. And thus, even if otherwise there had been 
a chance of healing the fracture, (as, from the record, seems not impos- 
sible,)* the intensely sectarian spirit of Mr. Holmes as leader of the 

* The church-members, for instance, met as one body, and also the proprietors of the house 
as one body« several times after the seceders had established a separate place of worship. 
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Calvinistic party, his theological zeal and bigotry, and his bold, not to 
say wilful, propagandist methods, put such a result out of the question. 

In the spring of 1810, there was a noted revival in the church, and a 
considerable addition made to its membership. It seems to me alto- 
gether probable that this revival increased the Calvinistic tone of the 
church, and helped to foment the spirit which led to the separation ; 
and, from the ready acceptance of Mr. Holmes by the Calvinistic party 
as their leader so soon afterwards, I think it not unlikely that he took 
part in the revival meetings, and there gathered this first devoted disci- 
pleship around him. There is an abruptness in the vote of the church 
(Aug. 7, 18 10,) to find another place of worship, for which the records 
give no adequate warrant nor explanation. The previous vote (July 20) 
that the church was ** dissatisfied with the present parish committee, 
and also with the candidate," and the appointment of a committee of 
conference, which reported that they were able to reach no satisfactory 
conclusion, do not appear of themselves to show sufficient cause for so 
important a step. Whatever ** candidate" may have been favorably 
regarded by the parish committee, none was presented to the parish for 
its vote until the March meeting of the next spring ; nor does the name 
of any candidate appear on the church record as having been- presented 
there. That a church (or a majority of its members) should take um- 
brage at the action of a parish committee, and without waiting for an 
appeal to the judgment of the parish on the action of its committee, 
should vote to withdraw and set up a separate religious service, is, to 
say the least, a hasty step, and one which the ecclesiastical usage of 
Congregationalism in ordinary times would hardly justify. The truth, 
I suspect, behind the brief records, is that the cause of this hasty move- 
ment by the major part of the church (though a minor part of the soci- 
ety) was not so much ** dissatisfection " with a committee's candidate, 
who, at the most, was only a probable one, as an intense satisfaction 
with a candidate of their own, to whom they knew the parish committee 
to be opposed, and whom they knew pretty well the parish would op- 
pose ; but in whom their satisfection was so great as to rise to a deter- 
mination to hear him and have him as their minister, whatever the 
parish committee or parish might do: and their candidate was Mr. 
Holmes. Hence, without waiting for any actual action of the parish on 
their complaint, they withdrew so as, in any event, to make Mr. Holmes 
their minister. 

This I admit to be a somewhat conjectural line of reasoning, and 
possibly some one may be in possession of certain hard fects that would 
confute it. Yet, if there were not some such strong personal desire and 
conviction as this enlisted in their cause and urging them on to positive 
action, — if their motive was merely a fear of what the parish commit- 
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tee or the parish might do, — then again the movement would seem to 
have been of unreasonable and unwarrantable haste. The parish, on 
its part, though probably determined not to consider Mr. Holmes a 
** candidate" for the pastorate, showed a conciliatory and forbearing 
spirit at the next annual meeting, with the hope, possibly, of a reunion 
on some other candidate not yet brought forward by either side. It 
placed on the standing committee of seven members, — the committee 
that had charge of the pulpit supply, — three members from the disaf- 
fected party, two of them church-members who had voted and gone with 
the seceders. 

But this conciliatory action did not avail. The diflference had become 
too deep. It was not merely personal, but doctrinal ; and not alone 
personal and doctrinal, but a vital difference with regard to ecclesiastical 
administration. The seceders stood for the principle that the churchy 
as specially representing the piety and spiritual interests of the congre- 
gation, should have the prior and dominant voice in the selection and 
settlement of a minister, however small might be its numbers. The 
parish stood for the rights of the congregation and tax-payers as having 
an equal voice in the matter, and questioned the assumption that church- 
membership of itself established a legitimate claim to spiritual qualifi- 
cation for dominion. The seceding party continued their separate 
services, and in July, 1811, by aid of an ex parte ecclesiastical council, 
settled Mr. Holmes as their pastor, without having referred his appoint- 
ment to the parish at all. Yet it still considered itself as the church of 
the parish, and as entitled to interfere by its veto, if the parish attempted 
to settle a minister. This it did on two different occasions, first on the 
call given to Rev. David Bacheller in 18 12, and again by a long protest 
in writing when Ephraim Randall was settled in 18 14, — more than four 
years ^ter it had seceded from the parish, and three years and more 
after it had had a settled pastor of its own. Such were the alleged 
claims for superiorty of fiinction of a church over a parish according to 
Congregational usage as interpreted by Mr. Holmes ! But the seceding 
church prospered and grew under this strong-willed, energetic man. It 
remained apparently only a church-organization until its legal incorpo- 
ration in 1827. Yet it built meeting-houses, or had them built for it by 
its members, and performed all the usual fimctions of a parish. With 
such a man as Mr. Holmes it made little difference what were the re- 
spective prerogatives of the parish, church, and minister, in the Con- 
gregational order : he was capable of assuming them all. There can be 
no doubt that the rapid growth of Trinitarian Congregationalism in New 
Bedford in the first half of the present century was due very largely to 
the indomitable zeal and energy of Mr. Holmes ; and this power, per- 
haps, was not lessened by his unlimited capacity to make an ecclesias- 
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tical usage of his own, without paying close regard to personal rights 
and liberties or to the established methods of Congregationalism. 

The church-members who remained with the parish seemed, indeed, 
more solicitous than did the seceders to conform to the usages of the 
Congregational body. When those who had withdrawn had settled Mr. 
Holmes as their minister, and there was no longer any hope of their 
return, the minority adhering to the parish sought advice of the Boston 
Association of Congregational ministers, and were counselled by that 
body to state their case to the neighboring ministers of Bridgewater and 
Middleborough and ask their judgment. This was done, as shown by 
the following letter and accompanying record of the judgment obtained : 

** 7<? the Reverend Doctors ^ John Reed and Zedekiah Sanger of 
Bridgewater^ Reverend Mr, David Gurney of Middleborough, and 
Reverend Mr, James Flint of Bridgewater, 

** The male members of the Third Church of Christ in New Bedford, 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, being under some embarrassment 
in our church affairs, and destitute of a pastor, are anxious that our 
proceedings under present circumstances should be conformable to the 
rules and order of the Gospel which we profess. We have therefore 
appointed our brother, Gamaliel Bryant, to state more particularly to 
you our situation, to request you, or as many of you as can make it 
convenient, to meet and take our case into consideration, and to give 
us such counsel and advice as you may judge best, to advance us in the 
feith and order of the Gospel. The Association in Boston, from a 
statement which was made to them of our situation, have advised us to 
the adoption of this measure, and your assistance and advice will be 
gratefully received. 

** Edward Pope 
Abisha Delano 
Gamaliel Bryant 

**New Bedford, Aug. 3d, 181 1." John Shearman." 

** In compliance with the above request, the following persons, viz. 
Dr's. John Reed, Zedekiah Sanger and Rev'd- James Flint, assembled at 
the house of Mr. Zedekiah Sanger, and unanimously agreed in opinion, 
that the subscribers of the said request and other members of the church 
who choose to remain and worship with the Congregational Society at 
their meeting-house, are to be considered as the Thurd Church in New 
Bedford, for the following reasons : as, first, because they still continue 
in the sentiments of their former Pastor, Dr. West, and his chm-ch and 
society ; secondly, as they also remain with the Congregational Society 
in New Bedford, or Bedford village, and worship in the same meeting- 
house that they formerly did. But they who have separated from the 
said Church and Society and have adopted sentiments which they con- 
sider essentially different from those of their former Minister, Church, 
and Society, are and must be considered as seceders. We therefore 
advise the aforesaid Third Church to admit such members to join with 
them as shall choose and they shall judge properly qualified, and that 
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they unite with the congregation in using all suitable means to obtain 
the regular administration of the Word and Ordinances of the Gospel 
among them. 
*• Bridgewater, Aug. 17 — 181 1 " "Zedekiah Sanger 

John Reed 
James Flint." 

In accordance with this advice, the four brethren met at their meet- 
ing-house on Sept. 5, 181 1, and reorganized their forces as the ** third 
church" of the ** third Precinct" in New Bedford. Rev. Henry Chan- 
ning, of Newport, was present and acted by request as moderator. 
(This was probably the uncle of Dr. Channing.) Eleven women who 
were church-members were also presenti and signified their approval of 
the proceedings. The minute on the church-record with regard to them 
says : 

** The following sisters being present approved of this renewall of 
Church order, and of the form of Profession and Covenant now adopted, 
and are also at their request considered as continuing to be members of 
this church. 

** Abigail Sampson Lois Kempton 

Widow Sarah Kempton Abiah Gerrish 
Abigail Kempton Lois Hart 

Elizabeth Pope Sarah Jenney 

Deborah Bryant Sophia Hart." 

Susannah Spooner 

And immediately afterwards another male member, Elkanah Mitchell, 
with his wife Abigedl Mitchell, and Mary Peckham, Elizabeth Church, 
and Maria Jenney, of the old church members, signified their intention 
to remain with the church. At this meeting for reorganization, Gama- 
liel Bryant was chosen clerk, and the following Declaration and votes 
were adopted : 

** Whereas it appears by a copy of the records of the doings of the 
third Church, that by a vote of the majority of said Church, passed 
August 7, 18 10, and by their practice conformable to it since that pe- 
riod, said majority have withdrawn from the meeting-house and from 
their connexion with the third Society ; and whereas by our covenant to 
walk together as said third Church, it was never our intention, neither 
in a fair and honest construction could it have been understood that we 
covenanted, to abide by the will of the majority if they saw fit to sepa- 
rate from said society and remove the church to Fairhaven, and conse- 
quently to any other part of the Town, — 

Voted, unanimously, that Ijy said vote of the majority and their prac- 
tice conformable to it, they have annulled the covenant and obligation 
on our part to walk together with them in one church. 

Voted, unanimously, that we covenant to walk together as the third 
church in the accustomed connexion with the said third Society." * 

* The Profession and Covenant adopted at this meeting, quite different from that adopted 
under Calvinistic influences at the original organization of the church in 1807, will be printed 
in Appendix C. 
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Thus the church became newly equipped for its work, in harmonious 
connection with the society. Before the year ended, a number of new 
members were admitted, — among them such weighty and respected 
members of the society as Manasseh Kempton and John M. Williams. 
The former was afterwards elected a deacon, an office which he filled 
with great discretion and dignity for many years. There were now, 
therefore, two Third churches in New Bedford, each claiming to be the 
original ** Third church." And with singular pertinacity, the seceding 
church, as has been intimated, continued, too, to insist on its right to 
be considered still in ecclesiastical relation with the society, or parish, 
from whose house and worship it had withdrawn. When the parish and 
its re-organized church regularly united in calling a pastor in 1812, the 
seceders sent a protest against his installation to the Council invited for 
the purpose, on the ground that they were the true church, and had not 
united in the call.* This protest was signed by Deacon Joshua Barker 
and others. And again, in 18 14, a still more elaborate remonstrance 
was made by them through Mr. Holmes, to the ecclesiastical council 
regularly summoned to ordain Mr. Ephraim Randall. This was a large 
and widely chosen Council. It consisted of Pastors and Delegates from 
churches in Providence, Dorchester, Taunton, Raynham, and from t^^'o 
churches in Bridgewater. They deliberated and respectfully considered 
the remonstrance, and listened to the Parish side of the story also, in- 
cluding the proceedings for reorganizing the church ; and then they put 
their judgment on record thus : 

** A remonstrance in form of a memorial having been presented to 
this Council by Revd- Mr. Holmes in behalf of certain persons styling 
themselves * The Congregational Church in New Bedford ' objecting to 
the ordination of Mr. Randall over persons whom they consider an ir- 
regular minority of their body ; and whereas it appears even from their 
remonstrance, that they themselves did withdraw from the Congrega- 
tional third Precinct meeting-house and Communion Table ; and whereas 

♦The churches invited to this Council had not all responded; and on account of the small- 
ness of the numbers, as the record says, the Council did not take the responsibility of acting 
upon the Protest further than to make a brief minute of. it, nor of installing Mr. Bacheller 
(the proposed candidate) as pastor of the Society. It considered the candidate's qualifica- 
tions, however, and voted to certify to his good standing as a minister and to extend to him 
" the Right Hand of Fellowship, that he may be qualified to administer the ordinances of the 
Gospel." Rev. David Bachellor had been ordained as a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Francis Asbury, but had been received into the Congregational body, by 
the Association of Ministers in Haverhill, Mass., and vicinity, previous to his coming to New 
Bedford. A regular service was held in the meeting-house to give the Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, with a sermon and other parts usual to an Installation, with the exception of an Install- 
ing prayor. Mr. Bacheller remained as acting Pastor of the Society for two years, and signed 
himself on the Church-record as " Pastor," though devoid of an ecclesiastical *' Installation." 
I have heard testimony from some of our oldest parishioners that he was " well liked." 
Whither he went from here I have not been able to learn. 
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those who solicit the settlement of Mr. Randall, do in their records de- 
clare thus and vote : '*'* 

[Here follow the Declaration and Votes previously quoted on p. 124, 
after which the record of the Council continues.] 

**We, the Council, therefore taking said declaration and protest 
against the secession into due and serious consideration are constrained 
to consider them as justified in their procedure by the established usage 
of the churches in New England, and consequently as constituting the 
church duly connected with the Third Precinct." 

The Council then voted, the qualifications of the Pastor-elect having 
been found to be ** satisfactory," and his call to the pastorate ** regular," 
to *' proceed to his ordination" ; and then continued its record as fol- 
lows: 

^^ Voted J unanimously, as the sense of this Council, in reply to the 
Memorial presented by the Rev. Mr. Holmes in behalf of those who 
style themselves * The First Congregational Church in New Bedford,' 
that we consider those of the members of the church who retain their 
relation to the Third Society of which also they are a component part, 
and hold regularly their assembling of themselves together as a Church 
and People and Worshippers in the meeting-house of said Society, as 
distinctiy and properly the church belonging to the Society ; but those 
who went off from said meeting-house and forsook the communion-table 
as having voluntarily abandoned the Society, and relinquished the com- 
munion, fellowship and ordinances which were the bond of their union, 
and therefore as having no control nor right to discipline over those that 
have remained steadfest ; and also that, as the remonstrants have or- 
dained a Pastor independentiy of, and without paying any respect to, 
the Society, they cannot now, with anv propriety, interfere with the or- 
dination for tiie purpose of which we have convened. 

^^ Voted, further, the Council consider this opinion and reasoning cor- 
rect, for, according to the Constitution of this State, the church which 
is a collective body for certain purposes, does not include the Society, 
but the Society includes the church, and, when a minister is settied, the 
legal contract or covenant is made between him and the Society. Every 
member of the church, being also a member of the Society, is author- 
ized to vote and act with the Society to which he belongs. Should 
therefore a majority of the church being a minority of the Society with- 
draw from the table of communion and house of worship, they are se- 
ceders from tiie table, the house, and the society of which they were 
legal members ; and therefore the minority of said church cannot be 
under obligations to leave the Society and follow them, or be considered 
any longer under their ecclesiastical jiuisdiction. They have an unques- 
tioned nght to remain with the Society and to retain their original arti- 
cles of aith and church-covenant or, if they choose, adopt different 
ones. 

"Attest — John Reed, Moderator 
James FliJo*, Scribe'''' 

" Recorded by John M. Williams, Clerk." 
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It may be interesting to put on record here the names of all the mem- 
bers of the Ecclesiastical Council that rendered this judgment. They 
were as follows : 

^ Rev. John Reed d.d. Pastor. 
** First Church in Bridgewater < Daniel Howard Esq. } r)pl<»aate<» 

( Simeon Keith ^ i^eiegaies. 

Second Congregational in Prov- J Rev. James Willson, Pastor. 

idence ( Deacon Walter Paine, Delegate. 

First Church in Dor- J Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris d.d., Pastor. 

Chester ( Deacon James Humphries, Delegate. 

First Church in Taunton \ SnTxSf^Jr^. Delegate. 

The Church in Raynham \ glco^Sl^v^K^^^HS^Delegate. 
Third Church in Bridgewater \ |- irfv^'eS':" 

After this episode, I find no record of any further attempt on the part 
of the seceded church members to control the proceedings of the breth- 
ren they had left behind. This Council met Oct. 25, 1814; and, in the 
following December, the seceded church, having shown, it must be ad- 
mitted, a very earnest, patient, and prolonged purpose to reclaim their 
erring brothers, voted to excommunicate Edward Pope, Abisha Delano, 
Elkanah Mitchell, and John Shearman, "unless they should return to 
make satisfaction before Jan. 8, 18 15." As they did not return, the act 
of excommunication fell. The fifth male member of the church re- 
maining with the Society, Gamaliel Bryant, had died before this date. 
He had the privilege, therefore, of going from earth, provided with cer- 
tificates of membership in two churches, — a qualification which his 
long and valuable services fully deserved. Yet it may be doubted 
whether the guardian of the celestial gate spent much time over the 
question as to which of the certificates came from the legitimate ** Third 
Church." Two years previous to this action of the seceded church, the 
church that remained with the Society had passed a vote ** withdraw- 
ing" from the seceding male members its ** fellowship, watch, and care" 
as a church. As the women were not voters, there was a kind of eccle- 
siastical chivalry manifested in not excommunicating them on either 
side. Henceforth, the two churches were apart and went each its own 
way, as two distinct religious organizations, to do each its own work. 
After the incorporation of Fairhaven as a town by itself in 18 12, carry- 
ing with it the two Congregational churches of prior origin, the defining 
numeral ** Third" lost its significance and was gradually dropped by 
both the claimants, the one (the society and chxirch remaining with the 
old meeting-house) taking the nam« of *• First Congregational," then 
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perfectly applicable, in reference to the new limits of New Bedford, and 
the other, to distinguish its relative location, amicably adopting the title 
of "North Congregational." 

It should be said, however, that the North Congregational Church has 
never abandoned its claim to be the church that was originally organ- 
ized in connection with the Bedford Precinct in 1807. That is the year 
whence it dates its birth as a religious institution, from which a parish 
developed a good many years afterwards. It never made a claim, so fcir 
as I am aware, that the parish now connected with the chm-ch was the 
legitimate continuation of the Bedford Precinct. Such a claim could 
scarcely have more standing in ecclesiastical usage than in civil law. 
But even its claim to be the Bedford Precinct church is oppsed by a 
continuous series of judicial decisions in Massachusetts during the first 
half of the present century. The conflicts between a parish and its 
church in those years of doctrinal division frequently came before the 
courts for judgment. The most famous of these was the Dedham case, 
where, the question coming finally before the Supreme Com-t, Chief 
Justice Parker rendered the decision of the full bench in this wise : 
** Where the majority of the members of a Congregational church sep- 
arate from the majority of the parish, the members who remain consti- 
tute the church in such parish, and retain the rights and property be- 
longing thereto." ** The only circumstance which gives a church any 
legal character is its connection with some regularly constituted society." 
Again, in the Hollis Street Church difficulties, Boston, Chief Justice 
Shaw summed up the decision of the full Court thus : ** The identity 
of a church is determined by the identity of the incorporated religious 
society with which it is gathered, and such church, although a merely 
voluntary association, has perpetuity through its connection with a cor- 
poration, which has perpetual succession." And still, again, two years 
later, the same Court, through Chief Justice Shaw, uttered this clear 
sentence, sounding as if it were meant for the New Bedford case : ** The 
church and the society are inseparably united. A majority of the church, 
by leaving the society, cease to be members of that chm-ch, and the 
minority who remain constitute the church." But the New Bedford 
case was never carried to the courts. There was no property involved 
except the church records, and that was a matter of comparatively little 
importance. The meeting-house was not owned by the precinct, but 
by those who had built it or purchased an interest in it.* And this was 
property which the proprietors continued to own wherever they went, 
and which they could sell if they no longer wanted it for their own use, 

* At a Proprietors' meeting, June la, 1813, it was " Voted not to admit the Revd. Sylvester 
Holmes to preach in this house." Both parties were present at that meeting, three years after 
the separation. The vote stood 24 x-6 to xx x-3. 
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and which did, after a few years, have a good marketable value. As for 
the Record-book of the church, which the seceders took with them, 
perhaps it was never asked for by the church remaining with the society. 
If it was asked for, as a legal form, there was probably no expectation 
of its being given up. Sometimes such books were hidden away so 
that even a sheriff could not find them. But there was no need, I trust, 
of that precaution here. And for one, though I think the principle of 
the Massachusetts legal decisions was right in general with regard to 
the relation of a church to a parish, yet, in the case of the North Con- 
gregational Church in this city, I must say that it did have its origin so 
peculiarly in that body of communicants organized in 1807, with their 
Confession of Faith so different from that of the parent church and 
from the views of the majority of the Society, that I think that church 
fairly entitled to claim and hold the Record of its birth, and of its brief 
history previous to the secession from the parochial homestead. 

It ought, too, in fairness to be added that the seceding members 
proposed near the outset of the difficulty a mutual Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil, which the Society declined. But it is quite certain, or at least alto- 
gether probable, that the trouble had reached such a stage that a Mu- 
tual Council could have had no effect. When we consider how diamet- 
rically opposite were the judgments of the two Councils that had on the 
one hand settled Mr. Holmes over the seceding church without any 
action on the part of the parish, and, on the other, in the settlement of 
Mr. Randall, had condemned the seceders as having lost all church 
rights in the parish, and yet we remember that these two Councils were 
both drawn from the general body of Congregational churches, it is 
evident that a Mutual Council, consisting of members invited in equal 
numbers by both parties, must almost inevitably have ended in a dis- 
agreement. It was not the kind of trouble that a Mutual Council was 
adapted to allay. The trouble was an epidemic, and was too wide- 
spread through the whole Congregational body for relief to be found in 
that way. It had to work itself out by other laws of cure. The 
churches had to go apart ; and, alas, too often personal estrangement 
and bitterness followed. Hard blows were given and taken. Years of 
disputatious doctrinal agitation ensued, and the heart of pure religion 
was often wounded in the house of its professed friends. 

But those days are happily past. We can afford now to look back 
with lenient judgment on both sides of the stirring contest. The North 
Congregational Church and the First Congregational Society are no 
longer antagonists. They do not now see or think in all things alike ; 
but neither of them is where it was seventy-five years ago. They have 
learned to respect each other and to live in peace. They have learned, 
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perchance, that, though doctrinal unity may not be always possible, 
there may be fellowship in the things of the spirit.* 



III. 

Further Details about the Building of the Stone Church. 

The first subscription-papers extant with regard to building the meet- 
ing-house on Union street, bear date of November 30, 1832. There 
are two of them. One has the autograph signatures of sixty-seven sub- 
scribers, headed by Stephen Merrihew. The other has twenty-one of 
the same signatures, by the hands of the subscribers, though somewhat 
differently arranged, and also headed by Mr. Merrihew. These seem 
to have been tentative papers for testing the question. In the following 
February another paper was prepared, with a more complete statement 
of the plan, to which the same names are appended, nearly all again in 
autograph signatures and in a still different order, but with the addition 
of many other names. The first papers had evidently shown that the 
erection of a new meeting-house was a clear possibility, and the plan 
was now taken up with determined purpose to make the possibility a 
reality. The purpose, as stated at the head of this third paper, is in 
the handwriting of William H. Allen, — according to the opinion of his 
daughters and single surviving brother, to whose judgment the manu- 
script, now more than fifty-five years old, was submitted. And his sig- 
nature, which was fourth and fifth respectively on the former lists, stands 
first on this. The whole paper is here given, together with the names 
of the subscribers in the order signed, as far as the name of William H. 
Hathaway, the eighty-first subscriber, which is the limit of names on 
the subscription paper. After that, (the subscribers having organized 
for carrying out the purpose of the subscription,) the additional names 
appear to have been given to the Treasurer, and are here taken from 
his assessment accounts in alphabetical order as there arranged. 

** The subscribers propose to erect a new church for the use of the 
First Congregational Society in New Bedford, for the better accommo- 
dation of the present members and of those who may hereafter wish to 
become such. 

The Stock of the new house is to be divided into one hundred and 



* By another glance at the Records of the Proprietors of the Purchase Street meeting-house, 
I notice that " Deacon Joshua Barker was chosen Moderator" of a meeting of the Proprietors 
in iSaz; an evidence that the legal proprietary rights of the seceded minority in the meeting- 
house were respected.. Mr. Barker was one of the most prominent laymen of the party that 
had withdrawn, and a man highly esteemed in the community. 
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♦ shares of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars per share, and shall be 

the property of the persons subscribing and paying for them. 

When the building is completed, a Standing Committee for the valu- 
ation and sale of pews is to be appointed by the proprietors, who shall 
offer them for sale at auction, and the proceeds of such as are sold, to- 
gether with the surplus funds, if any are left after the completion of the 
building, shall be divided amongst the proprietors in the proportion 
which the amount of their respective subscriptions bears to the whole 
sum raised. 

The aforesaid Committee are to have in charge the subsequent sale 
of pews as they are wanted, and to divide the proceeds of such sales 
amongst the proprietors in the manner above specified. 

We the subscribers hereby agree to take such number of shares in 
said Stock upon the above conditions as are set against our names 
respectively. 

New Bedford, nth Feby. 1833. 



William H. Allen. 
Gideon Allen. 
Joshua Richmond. 
Spooner Babcock. 
George Tyson. 
Thomas Nye, Jr. 
Lawrence Grinnell. 
William Howe. 
John Williams, Jr. 
Joseph R. Anthony. 
Moses H. Grinnell. 
George S. Nelson. 
JiREH Perry. 

ICHABOD CLAPP. 

William R. Rodman. 
William T. Hawes. 
Caleb C. Gilbert. 
John R. Thornton. 
Benjamin Lindsey. 
James H. Crocker. 
Gilbert R. Thornton. 
William Hathaway. 
James Howland, 2D. 
Andrew Robeson. 
Benjamin Rodman. 
Edward C. Jones. 
Nathan B. Gibbs. 
Elisha Dunbar. 
Thomas Cook. 
John H. W. Page. 



John Henry Clifford. 
Levi Standish. 
Lemuel Williams. 
Richard Williams. 
Alden Bradford. 
Ephraim Kempton. 
David R. Greene. 
William Knight. 
Albert C. Barney. 
Thomas B. Bush. 
Enoch Horton. 
Andrew Gerrish, Jr. 
James H. Howland. 
John G. Easton. 
Thomas Riddell. 
Lewis C. Fling. 
Frederick S. Allen. 
Dennis Wood. 
Timothy Ingraham. 
Alanson Gooding. 
Cyrus Hooper. 
Samuel W. Hawes. 
Lemuel Kollock. 
James F. Church. 
Robert S. Smith. 
Robert Hillman. 
Stephen Merrihew. 
Paul Spooner. 
Davis Chase. 
Joseph Rotch. 



* The rest of the number was left blank. In the previous subscription-papers the number 
of shares had been put at 135, — which would have produced a little over $30,000. But as 
the plan developed and the list grew in length, the ambition of the subscribers mounted. 
They wanted a better meeting- house and more money. Hence, at the end, there were more 
than two hundred shares subscribed. 
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William T. Russell. 
Manasseh Kempton. 
Edward Merrill. 
Moses Samson. 
William Bates. 
Nathaniel Hathaway. 
Thomas Mandell. 
George W. Warren. 
Joseph C. Delano. 
David Mack. 
Charles H. Warren. 
Charles W. Morgan. 
George T. Baker. 
James B. Congdon. 
William W. Swain. 
James Arnold. 
Robert S. Watson. 
William H. Taylor. 

S. & C. S. TOBEY. 

Thos. Dawes Eliot. 
William H. Hathaway. 
George A. Bourne. 
David Brayton. 



Frederick Bryant. 
John Burrage. 
Rowland R. Crocker. 
William H. Crocker. 
Joseph Grinnell. 
Mary Grinnell. 
Abraham Gardner. 
Williams Howland. 
Zachariah Hillman. 
Seth H. & Wm. Ingalls. 
JosiAH B. King. 
John Parkhurst. 
Daniel Payson. 
Oliver Prescott. 
John Price. 
Thomas R. Robeson. 
Mehitable Russell. 
Benjamin T. Ricketson. 
George Tappan. 
A. & A. Wood. 
George B. Worth. 
William C. Whitridge." 



These 105 subscribers (three of them being names of firms) repre- 
sented 204 shares. Fifty- two of them subscribed for one share each, 
and fifty- three for two or more shares each, the largest number of shares 
subscribed by any one signer being seven. Considering that the paper 
was signed by the large majority of the subscribers in 1833, and that 
the practical work of building did not begin till 1836, it is remarkable 
that all of the 105 appeared on the Treasurer's accounts for paying as- 
sessments excepting three. Only this small number were prevented, by 
the chances of death, removal, or loss of fortune in the three years, 
from keeping their contract. A considerable number increased their 
shares, as the project went on and they found that they wanted a finer 
building than was at first contemplated. The lot was purchased as early 
as 1833 of William Rotch, Jr., for $6000. Another lot had been con- 
sidered, — ** the Pope lot" at the northeast corner of Union and Sixth 
streets, which was the site of the dwelling-house of Judge Edward 
Pope, — but, very wisely, had not been deemed so eligible. 

In February, 1836, a contract was signed with Seth H. Ingalls and 
his brother William, for the building of the church, of granite, accord- 
ing to the architectural design fiirnished by Mr. Russell Warren, of 
Providence. The price specified in the contract was to be $27,700. A 
few alterations were made at the suggestion of the Building Committee, 
as the work proceeded, which added a little to the cost, and made the 
actual amount paid to the Messrs. Ingalls $28,154.90. This did not 
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include the upholstering of the pews and pulpit, nor some other inci- 
dentals in furnishing and equipping the house for use ; nor, of course, 
did it include the cost of grading and fencing the lot. When everything 
was finished and the pews had been sold and paid for, the Treasurer 
had the satisfaction of making the following report : 

** Net amount received for Pews as per Report of the Agent, $40,124.89 
Amount expended by the Committee, as per report of 

Treasurer, 39,996.96 

Amount in the hands of the Treasurer belonging to the 

Proprietors, $ 1 27.93 '' 

The ** amount expended" included the cost of the land previously 
paid for. Excepting that a few had donated their assessments outright 
to the amount of $2000, which the Treasurer had counted among his 
assets, the entire cost of the enterprise had been covered by the sale of 
the pews, and the subscribers received back all that they had paid on 
their shares of the stock. Of course, in 1838, as in 1795, the subscrib- 
ers were themselves, largely, the purchasers of the pews, but not wholly 
so. There was a generous competition for them, and $7515 was paid 
in " choice money," the highest bidder paying $400 for the first choice, 
in addition to $700 for the pew. No. 69. The prices of the pews ranged 
all the way fi-om $700 to $30. The names of the purchasers at this 
primary sale were these : 

Alden D. Stoddard, Enoch Horton, Thos. Dawes Eliot, Benjamin 
Rodman, Joseph R. Anthony, Dennis Wood, William Rowland, 2d, 
John Baylies, John R. Thornton and Elisha Thornton, Jr., John Will- 
iams, Jr., Edward C. Jones, Frederick Bryant, Benjamin T. Ricketson, 
Benjamin Lindsey, Isaac D. Hall, Jacob Eaton, Charles Atherton, Ezra 
Bassett, Sylvanus G. Nye, William C. Whitridge, William Howe, Paul 
Spooner, Jireh Perry, Joseph Rotch, Joseph Ricketson, Joseph C. Del- 
ano, Wm. W. Swain, George T. Baker, Ichabod Clapp, Wm. H. Allen, 
Charles H. Warren, Stephen Merrihew, Wm. R. Rodman, Andrew Robe- 
son, Joseph Grinnell, Moses H. Grinnell, Seth Ingalls, Thos. Cook and 
Loum Snow, Gideon Allen, Thomas S. Hathaway, John Price, Nathan- 
iel Nye, Benjamin Swain, John Blake, Asa T. Lawton, Mark B. Palmer, 
Lawrence Grinnell, Willard Nye, Charles W. Morgan, James H. Crocker, 
Joshua Richmond, Samuel and Caleb S. Tobey, James Howland, 2d, 
William Hathaway, Jr., John H. Clifford, Ephraim Kempton, Richard 
Williams, James B. Congdon, John H. W. Page, Gilbert R. Thornton, 
Joseph G. Grinnell, David R. Greene, Thomas Mandell, Robert S. 
Smith, Alanson Gooding, John Parkhurst, Nathaniel Childs, Robert 
Ingraham, William H. Taylor, Jireh L. Ferguson, Thomas B. Bush, 
Zachariah Hillman and Abraham Gardner, George B. Worth, Lemuel 
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KoUock, Joseph Clark, Moses Samson, James H. Howland, Franklin 
Perry, Oliver Prescott, William Knights. 

Several of these purchasers bought more than one pew. 

At an auction. May 27, 1839, seventeen other pews were sold ; several 
to those who were already owners, six to the Society, and six to the 
following new purchasers: S. Griffitts Morgan, Peleg Clark, Alfred 
Kempton, Henry V. Davis, James Wady, and John Burrage. Names 
of other persons, after this, soon appeared on the list, having purchased 
by private sale of the Society or of those who had bought originally 
more than they wanted for their own use: as James Arnold, Levi 
Standish, Reuben Swift, Benjamin Congdon.* 

On the day of the dedication of the church, (May 23, 1838,) the 
careful clerk of the Society at that time, William Howe, who held the 
office from April, 1838, to April, 1864, in a description of the church, 
put on record this statement: *• The bell is one of the Spanish Con- 
vent bells, recently sold in New York, and is a gift from Moses H. 
Grinnell, Esq., of that city." It may here be said that the bell of the 
Purchase Street meeting-house perished in the fire that consumed the 
building after it had become Liberty Hall. Many smaller bells made 
from the metal are still in fatmilies in this city. That bell was purchased 
by a subscription from one hundred and twelve persons, in 1796. The 
list is headed by Edward Pope, who gave ten dollars, — not Thomas 
Pope, as all the printed historical sketches have stated it. The bell was 
bought of Capt. Silas Jones, of Nantucket, and cost, with gear, two 
hundred and fifty-seven dollars. 

In 1 84 1, a part of the basement of the church was finished and fur- 
nished as a Vestry^ for the meetings of the Sunday-school and other 
parochial uses. The cost was about six hundred dollars. It was nearly 
covered by proceeds from the further sales of pews in the church. The 
Treasurer of the Building Fund reported at this time $535.63, which 
had accumulated in his hands from such additional sales, and most of 
this sum the subscribers had relinquished to the society for the Vestry. 
The room was used for a number of years, but proved too damp for 
safety to health, and was abandoned. 

* An episode that happened at this time may be worthy of record here, to show what an 
array of legal talent the Society could summon on an emergency, from its own membership. 
A pew-purchaser, who was a subscriber to the building, fell into a misunderstanding about some 
stock which he had relinquished, and made a move to prosecute the proprietors in conse- 
quence. He was an upright, kind-hearted man, but his claim was regarded as entirely invalid, 
both in law smd equity. The proprietors voted to put the defence, if he should press the suit, 
in the hands of a committee of their number, consisting of Charles H. Warren, Thomas D. 
Eliot, John H. Clifford, James B. Congdon, and John H. W. Page. The suit, I believe, was 
not pressed. 
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In 1867, the Chapel was built, — also of stone and connected with 
the church. The architect was Mr. Edward D. Lindsey, born in the 
parish and a former pupil of its Sunday-school. In 1867, he had just 
started as a young man in the practice of his profession in New York. 
The whole cost of the Chapel was $7841.13. The cost of renovation 
and of certain alterations in the interior of the church at the same time 
was $1237.65. These expenses, together with the furnishing of the 
chapel by the ladies of the Society, were nearly met by a very general 
subscription, ranging from $1.00 to $1000. The whole amount sub- 
scribed was $9623. 

IV. 

The Pastors. 

Whatever difficulties the old Congregational parish had to meet before 
it got established in the town, it succeeded well, on the whole, in main- 
taining, at least, one of the ministerial qualifications required by the 
Puritan authorities : it had ** learned" ministers. And this is one of 
the beneficent gifts of Puritanism to religion. Its * * learning " may often 
have been narrow, but it did require a certain mental training and outfit 
for the work of the ministry, which helped to train tbe hearers to mental 
vigor, and has left a lasting effect for good on New England culture and 
thought, and wherever the New England influence has extended. The 
mother church at Acushnet had but four ministers during the hundred 
years of its active existence. Its life was almost exactly a century, — 
that is, from 1708, when Samuel Hunt came to Dartmouth, to 1808, 
when the Bedford Precinct was formed, absorbing the living end of the 
old parish. In those hundred years its ministers were Messrs. Hunt, 
Pierce, Cheever, and Dr. West, — the latter for a period nearly equal to 
the united pastorates of the other three. They were all graduates of 
Harvard College, and Dr. West, as we have seen, was a man of distin- 
guished and varied learning for his time. Brief biographical dates and 
notes were given of this elder line of preachers, either in the body of 
the Discourses or as foot-notes to them, and, to some extent, of Dr. 
Dewey, the special parallel to Dr. West in the Bedford Precinct line 
of ministers. It may be interesting to put on record together a few 
similar brief notes with regard to the later pastors. 

Of those who ministered to the Society for ten years after Dr. West's 
retirement from the pulpit in 1802, — practically then, though he did 
not leave the parish until the next year, — little or nothing can be said. 
Great events happened in that interval, — the ** church" was organized, 
the Bedford Precinct was incorporated, the doctrinal separation oc- 
curred, — but, during all the ten years, there was no settled pastor. 
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Yet Sunday services were continued at least most of the time, and gen- 
erally some minister was living in the place with the society, attending, 
it may be supposed, somewhat to pastoral duties as well as preaching. 
** Temporary supplies" did not mean then what they do now, — a change 
in the pulpit nearly every Sunday. A preacher was engaged for weeks, 
or months, or even for a year or more. Thus the records mention 
Messrs. Chilly, Holt, Robinson, Kibbey, John Brewer, and others, as 
occupying the pulpit in this period, and some of them for several months 
at a time, — John Brewer, probably, longer than any other. Some of 
them were invited to become settled pastors, but none accepted. Per- 
haps the ecclesiastical seas at that time looked too troubled for safe 
pilotage.* There was no minister who accepted an invitation to become 
pastor until 1812, when Mr. David Bachellor was called, and received, 
as we have seen, a semi-settlement, Mr. Bachellor's name appears 
finally on the church-record, Oct. 2d, 18 14, when it was voted that he 
be furnished with ** a certificate of his being a member of this church 

and recommending him to the Pastoral Care of the church in 

Salem or of any regular church of Christ " ; an intimation that he went 
from New Bedford to the charge of some church in Salem, the special 
name being left blank. 

Ephraim Randall was, therefore, the first minister who was regu- 
larly ordained and settled over the Society, after Dr. West. He was 
born in Easton, Mass., Nov. 29, 1785 ; graduated at Brown University 
in 1812 ; ordained over this Society, to use the phrase of the record- 
book, **as a Teacher of piety, religion, and morality," Oct. 26, 1814; 
left the Society in less than two years, but no record appears of the ex- 
act date ; afterwards had short pastorates in Saugus and Westford ; was 
later a school teacher in Easton ; then lived almost a hermit's life there 
in his later years, and died there Dec 16, 1871 . (These facts are mostly 
obtained from the History of the Town of Easton, by Rev. William L. 
Chaffin.) 

Jonathan Whitaker was the next settled pastor. I have had no 
opportunity to learn many facts concerning him. He was a graduate of 

* The superb book, called " History of Bristol County," says that " Channing, Kibbey, and 
John Brewer were settled over the society." But in the eccUsicutical matters with which I 
have specially had to deal, I have discovered that " History " to be too largely a compilation 
of the ignorances of previous writers. Its statements are to be taken with caution. No one 
of these men was ever settled as pastor of the society. Channing's name (probably meant for 
Henry Channing) I do not find even mentioned among the records except as Moderator of the 
meeting of church-members at the reorganization of the church. The record carefully gives 
his residence as Newport. He was probably supplying the pulpit for a Sunday or two at the 
time. 
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Harvard College in 1797, and had been settled over a church in Sharon, 
Mass., before coming here. He was installed, by a regularly convened 
Ecclesiastical Council, as pastor of this Society, October 30, 181 6. The 
relation was dissolved by recommendation of an Ecclesiastical Council, 
May, 1823, his resignation taking effect before the end of that year. He 
died in 1835. 

Orville Dewey was ordained and settled as pastor of the Society 
Dec. 17, 1823 ; his resignation was accepted Oct. 5, 1834. He was born 
in Sheffield, Mass., March 28, 1794; graduated at Williams College in 
1814, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1819. He preached 
in Gloucester a year, and was then assistant to Dr. Channing in Boston 
about two years, from which position he came to New Bedford. After 
leaving here, he had pastorates in New York and Boston, and a green 
old age at Sheffield, where he died March 21, 1882. 

Joseph Angier received ordination as pastor of the Society May 20, 
1835. His resignation was accepted April 22, 1837. Mr. Angier was 
born at Durham, N. H., April 24, 1808 ; graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1829, and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1832. After 
leaving New Bedford, he was settled as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Parish of Milton, Mass., from September, 1837, to 
June, 1845. He did not take a pastorate again, but preached frequently, 
and occasionally supplied a pulpit for a period of several months. He 
died at Milton April 12, 1871. 

Ephraim Peabody was installed as pastor May 24, 1838, and received 
dismission to go to the charge of King's Chapel in Boston, November 
24, 1845. He was born in Wilton, N. H., March 22, 1807; graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1827, and from Harvard Divinity School in 
1830 ; previous to coming to New Bedford, had preached at Meadville, 
Pa., and at Mobile, and held a pastorate of five years at Cincinnati. 
He was also an assistant to Dr. Channing just before coming here. He 
died while minister of King's Chapel, November 28, 1856. 

John H. Morison was ordained as colleague with Mr. Peabody at 
the same service by which the latter was installed. May 24, 1838. He 
accepted the charge with the understanding that it was to be temporary 
and might be dissolved at any time by either party, and resigned it 
Sept. 29, 1844. He was born in Peterborough, N. H., July 25, 1808; 
graduated from Harvard College in 1831 ; spent one year in the Harvard 
Divinity School, when sickness prevented his continuing the course. 
His subsequent theological studies were pursued in private. In Janu^ 
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ary, 1846, he became pastor of the Unitarian Society in Milton, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Angier, and remained there in active duty till September, 
1875. He now lives in well-earned retirement, in Boston, though still 
occasionally preaching. 

John Weiss was installed as pastor December 29, 1847. His resig- 
nation, more than once pressed, was finally accepted January 24, 1859. 
He was born in Boston, June 28, 1818 ; graduated from Harvard College 
'in 1837 and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1843 ; had been pastor 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Society in Watertown, Mass., 
previous to coming to New Bedford, and, after an interval of rest, held 
the same pastorate again for several years after leaving New Bedford. 
After retiring from that office, he preached often at the HoUis Street 
Church, and for the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society (Theodore 
Parker's) in Boston, and was a frequent lecturer and platform speaker. 
He died in Boston, March 9, 1879. 

Charles Lowe was ordained as colleague with Mr. Weiss, July 28, 
1852, and held the office until September, 1853. He afterwards had 
charge of churches in Salem and Somerville, Mass., and was Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association from 1865 to 187 1. He was 
born in Portsmouth, N. H., November 18, 1828; graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1847, and from the Harvard Divinity School in 185 1 ; 
died in Somerville, June 2, 1874. 

The present pastor of the Society entered upon the duties of the 
office December 28, 1859. 
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Theological Evolution. 

Unfortunately the Confessions of Faith and Covenants that were in 
use in the old Acushnet church are not now extant. It may be safely 
assumed, however, since the Puritan rulers of the Province were so 
solicitous for the orthodoxy of Dartmouth as to send to the church its 
first minister, that the original creed conformed to the Puritan standard 
of the time, and that probably there was no essential change until the 
time of Dr. West. It is almost equally safe to assume that, if the orig- 
inal Confession and Covenant were drawn out in writing with any fulness 
of doctrinal detail, (which, perhaps, was not the case, for this was not 
always done in the oldest New England churches,) Dr. West could not 
have been satisfied to use it during, at least, the whole of his ministry. 
What he did use, the tattered loose leaves of his church record-book, 
though quite numerous, do not disclose. But there is strong indirect 
evidence of the kind of Confession that had come into use at the old 
church, and which Dr. West himself might have prepared for those de- 
siring to become church-members. In 1792, the second Precinct (Fair- 
haven) had been formed, and in 1794 a church was organized in con- 
nection with the Precinct. A Council was present to aid in organizing 
the church, consisting of Dr. West and two deacons, John Chaffee and 
Jireh Swift, as delegates from the old Precinct, Rev. Lemuel Le Baron 
and one deacon from the Second Church in Rochester, and Rev. Mase 
Shepard and one deacon from the church in Little Compton. Dr. West 
was chosen Moderator of the Council, and Rev. Mr. Shepard, Scribe. 
It was then ** Voted, that the Council do approve of the Covenant that 
was presented to them, which the candidates for church communion 
have signed." The covenant which, in this case, includes the confes- 
sion of belief, had, evidently, been previously prepared, as it was 
** presented to " the Council ** signed." The church at the time had no 
minister. To whom would the members have looked to do this service 
for them sooner than to their former pastor, Dr, West, who was close 
by, and who was made the Moderator of the Council? Under the cir- 
cumstances, it appears almost beyond question that Dr. West was the 
author of the covenant which stands at the beginning of the church- 
record of the Second Precinct of New Bedford, now the First Congre- 
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gational Church of Fairhaven. The covenant is decidedly Arminian in 
its doctrine, and that Society, it is admitted, was Arminian at its origin. 
It afterwards became Calvinistic and adopted a Trinitarian Confession 
of Faith, which, in a modified form, perhaps, it has used to the present 
day. These facts have all been gathered from the very complete church- 
record itself. And the original covenant is here printed as being the 
nearest in time to the mother church at Acushnet, and as having been 
adopted under the official countenance of Dr. West, if not, indeed, as 
is extremely probable, the production of his own pen. In any event, it 
seems rational to conclude that this covenant represents substantially 
the covenant of the old church in the time of Dr. West. 

I. 

Covenant of "The Second Church in New Bedford" (now 
Fairhaven) as adopted in 1794. 

** We whose names are hereunto subscribed, having been called to 
the Faith and Fellowship of the Gospel, do in the first place humbly 
acknowledge ourselves unworthy of so great a favor, and desire with all 
the heart to adore and admire that free rich grace of his, which triumphs 
over so great unworthiness : and we desire in an humble reliance on the 
grace of God promised in the gospel to all those who sincerely trust in 
Him, thankfully to lay hold on his covenant and to choose the things 
that please Him. — ^We declare our serious belief of the Christian relig- 
ion, as contained in the sacred Scriptures, which we own as the only 
test and standard of Chrbtian Faith and practice. We heartily resolve 
and engage, by Divine assistance, to conform our lives to the rules of 
God's holy word so long as we live in the world. We give up ourselves 
to the Lord Jehovah, and avouch Him this day to be our God and 
Father, through Jesus Christ, and receive Him as the everlasting portion 
of our souls. We give ourselves up to Jesus Christ, and receive him as 
the great head of the church, and rely on him as our Prophet, Priest, 
and King, and trust in his Grace to bring us to eternal blessedness. 
We acknowledge the Holy Ghost as our comforter and guide. We ac- 
knowledge ourselves to be under the most sacred obligation to glorify God 
by a strict conformity to all his laws and ordinances, and particularly in 
the duties of a Church state and body of people associated for an obe- 
dience to Him in all the ordinances of the gospel, depending on his 
gracious assistance for the faithful discharge of the duties thus incum- 
bent on us. We do promise by the help of divine grace to walk to- 
gether as a Church of the Lord Jesus Christ in the feith and order of 
the gospel, so far as the same shall be made known unto us ; conscien- 
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tiously attending the public worship of God, the ordinances of the gos- 
pel, viz. Baptism and the Lord's Supper, the discipline of the church, 
and all Christ's holy institutions and ordinances in communion with one 
another, carefully avoiding sinful stumbling blocks and contentions as 
becomes Disciples of Christ, united in the bonds of Love and Fellow- 
ship. — We do also by baptism present our offspring with us unto the 
Lord. And this we do in a reliance on the atoning blood of Jesus Christ 
for the pardon of our sins, humbly praying that the great Shepherd of 
the Sheep would prepare and strengthen us to every good work to do 
his will, working within us that which is well pleasing in his sight. To 
whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen." 



11. 

CONFESSSION OF FAITH AND COVENANT OF **ThE ThIRD ChURCH" 

(Bedford Village) adopted at its organization, under 
Calvinistic Influence, October 15, 1807, and carried away 

WITH THEM BY THE SECEDING ChURCH-MEMBERS AS THE BASIS 

OF THE North Congregational Church. 
Confession, 

** 1st. I believe in the existence of one God, Who is Infinite, Eter- 
nal, Unchangeable in his Being, Wisdom, Power, Holiness, Justice, 
Goodness and Truth, to whom all events that ever were or ever will be, 
always were and always will be present ; and who worketh all things 
according to the Counsel of his own Will. 

2d. I believe there are Three persons in the Godhead, — Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, equal in all the Divine Perfections. 

3d. I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, by whom the 
worlds were made, and without whom was not anything made that was 
made. 

4th. I believe that our first Parents were created in the moral image 
of God, which Divine Image was lost by their transgressing the Divine 
Law. 

5th. I believe that all Mankind are by nature wholly destitute of 
Holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord. 

6th. I believe that none are delivered from the reigning Power and 
Dominion of Sin, but by the free Sovereign Grace and Mercy of God. 

7th. I believe that the free bestowment of this Grace and Mercy is 
in consequence of the atonement and intercession of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

8th. I believe that none are qualified for the employments and en- 
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joyments of Heaven until they are born again, or created anew in Christ 
Jesus, by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

9th. I believe that there will be a resurrection of the just and unjust, 
at which period their state will be unalterably fixed by the infinitely per- 
fect decision of the Son of God, when the wicked will go away into 
Everlasting punishment and the righteous into Life Eternal. 

loth. I believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
were given by Divine Inspiration, and are our only Safe Rule of feith 
and practice ; that they contain all the above articles and all other truths 
necessary for us to know relative to our Duty both to God and Man." 

Covenant. 

** 1st. I, in an everlasting Covenant, now give up myself to God in 
Jesus Christ. 

2d. I humbly desire of God forgiveness through our Lord Jesus 
Christ for all my sins and transgressions, and with all my heart desire 
to accept of Christ for my Redeemer and only Saviour, as He is offered 
to poor sinners in the Gospel. 

3d. I also solemnly promise before God, the Holy Angels and this 
Assembly, that, by Divine Aid, I will forsake the vanities of the world, 
such as evil speaking, intemperance, all amusements which tend to bring 
reproach on Religion, and approve myself the disciple of Jesus Christ, 
in all Good Conduct toward God and Man. In particular I promise, so 
long as God shall continue me among you, to walk in communion with 
the Church of Christ in this place, to conduct according to the rules of 
the Gospel in all things I do or shall know to be my duty. 

In testimony of our full consent to the foregoing Confession of faith 
and Covenant, we hereunto set our names." 



III. 

Statement adopted by the Reorganized ** Third Church" in 

CONNECTION WITH BEDFORD PrECINCT, SEPTEMBER 5, 181I. 

** Voted, unanimously, that the following be the profession and cove- 
nant, to be acknowledged by those who desire publickly to profess the 
Christian faith and become members of this church. 

Profession and Covenant. 

In the presence of Almighty God, the Searcher of hearts, and before 
this assembly, you profess, in the Language of the first disciples, to 
* believe that Jesus Christ is the son of God ' (Acts vin, 37,) and do 
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believe the record * that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
is through his Son ' (I John v, 2) ; you receive the Scriptures given by 
inspiration of God, as alone the sufficient and only infallible Rule of 
faith and practice ; and do reject all human authority in religion whether 
assumed by one man or by a body of fallible men ; as submission to 
such authority implies that the Holy Scriptures are not a sufficient Rule, 
and that private Christians are not competent to think and believe for 
themselves, and is contrary to the declarations of our Lord : * One is 
your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren,' (Math, xxiii, 8,) 
•but in vain they do worship me teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men' (Math, xv, 9.) You do now acknowledge the 
Lord Jehovah, the one living and true God, to be your God, and rely- 
ing upon divine assistance, do promise that you will endeavour * to walk 
humbly with God ' (Micah v, 8.) Professing * repentance towards God ' 
you do sincerely receive the Lord Jesus Christ as he is offered in the 
Gospel, * as the Teacher come from God,' * the High Priest of our pro- 
fession,' and * the King and Head over all things to the church,' believ- 
ing that * there is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby you must be saved ' (Acts iv, 12.) 

Depending on the Holy Spirit for strength and consolation, you will 
endeavour to * put off concerning the former conversation the old man 
which is corrupt, to be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and to put 
on the new man which after God is created in righteousness and true 
Holiness (Ephes. iv, 2, 3, 4.) 

In your relation to this church you will submit to their brotherly care, 
and to the government and laws of Christ in this church, uniting with 
them * with all lowliness and meekness, with long suffering, forbearing 
one another in love ; endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace ' (Eph. iv, 2, 3.) 

You do now solemnly give up yourself and all that you have unto 
God, promising that you will * herein exercise yourself to have always 
a conscience void of offence towards God and towards man' (Acts 
XXIV, 16.) 

Thus you profess and covenant. 

[Minister.] On the part of the Churchy I do now declare you to be 
a member of this church of Christ, who are under solemn obligations 
to unite with you in seeking the things of peace and love and of a sound 
mind, and to care for your state with meekness, fidelity and brotherly > 
kindness." 
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IV. 

First Statement of the Church under Dr. Dewey's Ministry, 
then and thereafter called the first congregational 
Church in New Bedford. 

"At a meeting of this church held at the house of Deacon Manasseh 
Kempton, on the 2nd of February, 1824, the following form of Cove- 
nant, and regulations with regard to the admission of members, were 
adopted, unanimously. 

Attest. ORVILLE DEWEY, Pastor. 

Regulations, 

1. Persons wishing to be admitted into this church, will confer with 
the Pastor, and on giving satisfactory proof of serious and Christian 
intentions, will have their wish publicly signified to the church, at least 
two weeks before the time proposed for their admission. 

2. If no objection is made, the applicant will be admitted on ex- 
pressing, or assenting to, the principles of faith and purpose of a holy 
life, which are contained in the Covenant of the church, and immedi- 
ately before the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

Covenant, 

In the presence of God, you profess a true and earnest desire to walk 
in all his commandments and ordinances blameless. 

Conscious of your weakness, of your proneness to err, and to sin, 
you rely on the holy spirit of God for aid. 

Sensible of your need of instruction, you receive the Holy Scriptures 
as a feithful record of God's revelations to men. 

Acknowledging your offences, you profess repentance towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. You receive Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God ; as your Teacher, Example, and Lord ; as your Saviour 
clothed with authority and power to sustain this great office and work. 
You believe that he died for our sins ; that he rose from the dead ; and 
is now seated at the right hand of God, where he evermore liveth to 
make intercession for us ; and it is your solemn purpose to obey and 
follow him, and your joyful hope that you may be brought by him to 
eternal happiness in the love and favor of God. 

These things >'^« profess and believe. 

We^ then, the members of this Christian church, do cheerfully receive 
)K)u into our number ; and in the presence of God, do hope and prom- 
•t {* • ije io take a tender interest in your religious welfare, and to fulfil to- 
wards you all the duties of kind and Christian fellowship." 
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Second Statement of the Church under Dr. Dewey's Ministry. 

1828. 

** Dec. 20, 1828. At a meeting of the church, held at Deacon Kemp- 
ton's, it was directed by a unanimous vote, that the following declara- 
tion be placed upon their Records : 

That this church regards the Lord's Supper, as an ordinance free and 
open, without any hindrances or shackles, to all those who believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and receive him as the Guide of their religious 
faith and conduct ; that the partaking of this ordinance is freely left to 
the consciences of all such, and that no man or body of men is ap- 
pointed by the Lord of conscience to stand between them and this holy 
rite, either by vote or human creed, as being of authority in this matter ; 
that it is therefore the duty of the officers of the church to administer 
the sacrament to all such as profess a serious and conscientious desire 
to partake of- it ; and that all such as do thus partake be considered, 
according to what we believe to be the primitive usage, as Members of 
the Church of Christ. 

It is deemed proper and it is desired that persons wishing to partake 
of the Communion, should previously confer with the Pastor on the 
subject ; and that the Pastor should announce the desire of such person 
or persons, at his or their first partaking of this ordinance, and should 
use such words or formalities as may seem to him proper, and as may 
be agreeable to the communicant, — provided such words or formalities 
do not imply a power in the Church which in the above declaration is 
denied to exist in it. 

Attest, O. DEWEY, Pastor." 

VI. 

Rules and Covenant of the Church adopted under Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody's Ministry. 

1842. 

** At a meeting of the church, March 4, 1842, the following Covenant 
was accepted and the following rules adopted for admission into the 
church. 

In a Christian Church, the table that is spread is the table of our 
Lord and the invitation to approach it is from him, and therefore no 
one who desires to commemorate him can be rightfully excluded, 
whether he does or does not belong to the church as an organized body. 
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While therefore each individual is left free and no one, whether 
church member or not, is excluded from the Lord's Supper who feels it 
is his duty to partake of this ordinance, it is nevertheless deemed most 
desirable and in accordance with the gospel, that there should be an 
organized church. 

The following are the regulations adopted for the admission of mem- 
bers into the church. 

1 . Persons wishing to be admitted will confer with the Pastor, and 
on giving satisfactory proof of serious and Christian intentions, will 
have their wish signified to the church, previously to the time proposed 
for their admission. 

2. If no objection is made, the applicant shall be admitted, on giv- 
ing his assent to the following covenant. 

Covenant, 

Feeling the importance of a Christian life, and entertaining the sol- 
emn purpose to follow Jesus and to yield obedience to whatever of 
Christian truth may be made known to you, it is your wish to unite 
with this Christian Church. 

In the presence of God, you profess a true and earnest desire to walk 
in all his commandments and ordinances blameless. 

We do then gladly receive you, and with prayers for mutual sympathy 
and aid, do welcome you into our number. It is oiu" heart's desire to 
God that we may be enabled to perform towards each other all the 
duties of a kind and Christian fellowship. And through his goodness 
may we in our union here on earth find mutual help and encouragement 
in the way that leadeth to heaven and eternal life." 

VII. 

For the entire term of the ministry of Mr. Weiss, there is no record 
of any meeting of the church. If it met, there were no transactions 
deemed sufficiently important to be recorded. No statements of faith 
nor covenants were adopted. The Communion-Service continued to 
be given, but no special conditions for participation in it appear to have 
been established. Probably, if any persons, not previously admitted in 
regular form as members of the church, desired to attend the service, 
the matter was arranged by personal consultation with the pastor and 
left to his discretion. The church, indeed, as an organization apart 
from the society, having certain peculiar ecclesiastical obligations and 
prerogatives, passed silently out of existence during Mr. Weiss's pasto- 
rate, and it has never been revived. 
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Even at the beginning of Dr. Dewey's ministry, this minute stands 
on the church-book with reference to his settlement and ordination : 
**As the church, whose records are here kept, did not act separately 
from the Congregation in this transaction, the terms of this settlement, 
and all the matters and arrangements relating to it, will be found in the 
Records of the Society at large." And this action established a prece- 
dent which was followed in all after settlements. **The church," as 
separate from the congregation or society, was gradually losing its old 
prerogatives. 

When the present pastor, therefore, entered on his charge, the church 
had already practically ceased to exist. With regard to the Communion- 
service, it was one of the conditions of his acceptance of the pastorate 
that "some modification be made in the service which shall render it 
less a sacrament and more distinctly a commemorative service," It was 
also the common wish of the Society and the pastor-elect, (which the 
Society put on record by vote,) ** that the action of an Ecclesiastical 
Council before the ordination be dispensed with." The changes pro- 
posed and carried into practice for the Communion-service were, ist, 
that it should be held at an hour entirely distinct from any other ser- 
vice, and be open as freely as any other service to all who might wish 
to attend it ; 2d, that the fundamental idea of the service should be, 
that it was commemorative of Jesus as a preeminent religious teacher 
and prophet, who as founder of the Christian religion, though not of 
supernatural authority or rank, was worthy of a special commemoration, 
and that the elements of the bread and wine were used as symbols only, 
and need not be partaken of by persons attending the service who felt 
any objection to them. A considerable number of persons did attend 
without partaking of the material elements. The service was contin- 
ued on this plan for seven years. But the bread and wine were always 
felt by the pastor to be obstacles to that purely memorial and spiritual 
interpretation of the service which it was his special aim to foster ; and 
gradually, too, he came to doubt the rightfulness of setting Jesus en- 
tirely apart from other great religious leaders and prophets by a com- 
memorative service so exclusive and peculiar. In April, 1867, without 
previous consultation with any one, he announced to those attending 
the service that he could no longer conscientiously administer it. He 
expected to be released from his charge, and stated his readiness to 
accept that issue. At the same time, he sketched a plan of a general 
memorial service, without the material elements or anything suggesting 
them, by which any of the great religious teachers or conspicuous ben- 
efactors of humanity, and sometimes our own dead, might be suitably 
and profitably commemorated. To his surprise, the meeting voted to 
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leave the matter in the pastor^s hands, with entire liberty to arrange for 
such memorial services as he had described, instead of the communion- 
service. It was a full meeting, and the vote was full. There was no 
expressed dissent by vote or otherwise, and only two or three persons 
refrained from voting. One of these latter, the single deacon surviving 
from the days when the church was active, afterwards withdrew, by 
compulsion of conscience, from the Society, in consequence of this 
action. His honesty of conviction was respected and his departure 
much regretted, but no others felt the same necessity. On the other 
hand, certain especially devout women who, it was thought, would par- 
ticularly cling to the communion-service, expressed their sense of relief: 
they had "always been trying to get something from the service, — 
some mystic sentiment or help, — which never came." The motion on 
which the meeting voted to make this change was made by Hon. 
Thomas Dawes Eliot, himself a member of the obsolete church and a 
communicant. It may be an interesting fact to put on record that at 
that time he was the President of the National Conference of Unitarian 
Societies, and shortly after was elected President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The general Memorial Service was continued for 
seven or eight years. It was then dropped by an accident of circum- 
stances rather than intentionally ; and contained, at least, foreshadow- 
ing intimations of a kind of service that may yet be found to have edi- 
fying uses in connection with Liberal religious societies. 

VIII. 

While the church-organization and its ordinances have been thus 
disappearing, and all creeds or bonds of fellowship have passed from 
remembrance, the Society meantime has been increasingly intent on 
showing its ** faith " by ** works." Though the chief practical end of a 
Liberal religious society must always be declared to be the strengthen- 
ing and elevation of personal character, to be tested by inward purifi- 
cation and by the nobler doing of all personal duties in any of the po- 
sitions and callings of life, yet such a society is specially called also to 
engage in works of public philanthropy and benevolence. It may be 
well, therefore, in bringing this historical sketch of the First Congre- 
gational Society in New Bedford to a close, to append a few words on 
this point. 

It must first be said that, in general, the members of the Society 
have on principle endeavored to keep the management of the philan- 
thropies and charities which interested them entirely aloof from any 
oflScial connection with the Society, and free from all sectarian basis of 
any sort. They have preferred, as far as they could without a compro- 
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mise of their religious beliefs, to act with others, and thus to set the 
example of unsectarian charity. Hence, the Society has but three forms 
of charitable association which it conducts under a management con- 
fined to itself: ist, A Committee on Charities, appointed at the annual 
parish meeting, to have charge of such miscellaneous objects of benev- 
olence, at home or elsewhere, as are presented to every church, — the 
members contributing an annual fund, which the committee appropriate 
according to their judgment ; 2d, A Sewing Society, with visiting and 
distributing committees for different districts of the city, to relieve, so 
far as they may, the wants of the deserving poor ; 3d, The Girls' Social 
Union, for industrial, social, and personal help to girls who work in 
fectories and shops. 

Among the instituted charities of the city that originated in the mem- 
bership of the Society, and have been and are still very largely sus- 
tained by the active interest and labors of its members, but which were 
intentionally organized without reference to such origin, and have no 
connection with any church, though receiving valuable cooperation from 
the membership of various churches, may be named the Orphans' Home, 
organized in 1842 ; of later dates, the North End Reading and Amuse- 
ment Rooms for Boys ; the Day Nursery for children whose mothers 
have to go out to day labor ; and the Union for Good Works, an incor- 
porated society of nineteen years' standing, covering a wide range of 
most useful philanthropies, — such as a judiciously managed Relief-de- 
partment, which is largely the almoner of Hon. James Arnold's benefi- 
cence that lives after him, — a Sewing-women's Committee providing 
employment for many needy women, — a Depository for the sale of va- 
rious useful and artistic articles made by persons needing an addition to 
their income, — a Fruit and Flower Committee, whose object is now 
well understood, — a Committee for visititig the inmates of the prison, 
— Hospitality Rooms for both sexes, with facilities for reading and rec- 
reation, — one evening in the week for Piano Music and Singing, — and 
a series of good dramatic and musical popular entertainments, at ten 
cents a seat, in Liberty Hall, in the winter season. 

Members of the Society are, again, actively interested in all of the 
leading non-sectarian philanthropies of the city, however or wherever 
these philanthropies originated, — as the Port Society, the Mariners' 
Home, the Women's Reform and Relief Society, the Association for the 
Relief of Aged Women, St. Luke's Hospital, and the Indian Aid As- 
sociation. There is no one of these humane organizations that will not 
acknowledge a large indebtedness for devoted labors, pecuniary contri- 
butions, and, in some instances, liberal endowments, from members of 
the First Congregational Society. 

Nor, in this attempt at recalling history, should it be forgotten that. 
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when the war of the Slaveholders' Rebellion befell the country and Sol- 
diers' Aid Societies began to spring up in the North, the New Bedford 
Soldiers' Aid Society found no readier helpers nor more efficient lead- 
ers than the First Congregational Society furnished. The tireless en- 
ergy and devotion of Mrs. Sylvia H. Delano as President of that band 
of workers for the soldiers, seconded by many others who might be 
named, should not pass unnoted, as it is not forgotten in this commu- 
nity. And when, a little later, the local Freedmen's Aid Society was 
formed, its activity and means of usefulness were largely supplied from 
the First Congregational membership, Mrs. Abby H. Snow, now of re- 
vered memory, being the active spirit from among us : while it was the 
superintendent of the First Congregational Sunday-school, Hon. Thos. 
D. Eliot, who was one of the best friends that the Freedmen had in 
Congress. 

It is proper too, to recall that, within the time of Mr. Weiss's pasto- 
rate, a ministry-at-large was sustained by the Society for several years 
for service among the poor. Rev. Moses G. Thomas being the minister. 
After the severance of his relation to the Society, he was continued in 
the same work for many years by the beneficence of those honored 
members, James and Sarah Rotch Arnold, of whose charities he became 
to a large degree the trusted bearer. At that same period, a ** Ragged 
School," — bad name for a good work, -^ was carried on in City Hall 
for teaching needlework and giving employment to poor women and 
girls, the management of it coming in a great measure fi-om the mem- 
bership of the First Congregational Society. 

At a later period, when ** Theatre meetings" were popular, a series 
of such meetings on Sunday evenings were successfully conducted each 
winter for four years, in Liberty Hall, under the joint management of 
the Universalist and First Congregational societies. 

These things are not recalled in any spirit of boastfiilness : far from 
it. The record is not an extraordinary one. They are recorded here 
simply as historical facts, which may help to answer the question that 
certain critics may put thus : ** When a religious society has become 
denuded of creeds, covenants, and ordinances, what has it left? " The 
First Congregational Society in New Bedford ought to be able to an- 
swer, that it trusts that it has certain evidences of personal character 
left, and an honest effort to serve the public good, — to say nothing of 
reverence for the Eternal Law, which goes not with creeds nor forms. 
But these things are recorded, too, for inciting the present membership 
to greater efforts. The Society is not in the attitude of having " al- 
ready attained," but of still ** following after," toward a higher mark. 
The old theological conflicts are well passed. Some of the moral con- 
flicts that summoned the members of the Society to special action less 
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than a generation ago are settled. Not all of the same kind of chari- 
ties may be demanded now. But new problems of human weal, — • 
profound problems of religious thought, of social and industrial reform, 
of remedies for vice and crime, — are pressing to the front, and demand 
the serious attention of all serious men and women. No religious soci- 
ety that reverences truth and righteousness as Living Forces in the 
world, can put these problems aside. 
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